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2 QUEEN AT MANCHESTER: HER MAJESTY, IN THE ADMIRALTY YACHT “ENCHANTRESS,” OPENING THE SHIP CANAL. 
From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 
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The statement that 
colour- blind 
Royal Institution, 


percentage 1s so un xpected]y high. The 


no less than one person in twenty is 
made by Captain Abney the other day at the 
will strike most people as surprising, the 
news, however, 
will not be unsatisfactory toeverybody. Painters may now 
console themselves for what is amiss in the opinion of the 
art-critics : 1f an unfavourable judgment has been passed on 
their need not be sef 


the eye only brings with it what it sees, and it is possible 


immortal works it down to malice; 
that their censor may be incapable of seeing rose-colour. 
This is very much the case, one has also noticed, in the 
it has been attributed to other 
a very few, as might be expected 


reviews of books, though 
causes. Some people 
only see things a virgin white, but a good many green and 
yellow, a defect hitherto attributed to jealousy. A very 
This 


the weakness 


common error is to see things red which are not so. 
possibly explains the frequency of flirtation : 
of the fair sex for the military is notorious, and no doubt 
some civilians get the benefit of it from being erroneously 
supposed to be in scarlet. Upon the whole, advantage and 
disadvantage seem nicely balanced in the matter. 


It would be interesting if Captain Abney’s investigations 
could be extended to the inward eye, so that the errors 
of what are called ‘‘ viewy” people could be exposed. It 
would, no doubt, be then discovered that much more than 
one in twenty of our faddists were afflicted with a similar 
defect. 
them is certain, or they would not make themselves so 


That they do not see themselves as others see 


ridiculous ; but where the gentle reader and myself see a 
tobace 0-pipe, it is possible that they not only say that they 
see poison, but (as is the case with persons suffering from 
delirium tremens) really do see it; when they see a card 
they take it for a Devil's book, instead of a part of the 
library of that respectable firm, Messrs. De la Rue; and 
when they see a mutton cutlet they see, if they are 
vegetarians, a slaughter-house! They are in a sad con- 
dition, but, fortunately for themselves, they are no more 
aware of it than are the colour-blind. 

Boyle’s ‘‘ History of 
some curious examples of this defect. 


In so early a publication as 
Colours” there are 
One sign of infection of the Plague in a patient was the 
luminous appearance of neighbouring objects: the sober 
garments of the doctor ‘‘appeared glorified by the most 
glorious colours, like those of the rainbow, and oftentimes 
This, however, was an early 
symptom, and lasted but for a day. We are told also of 
a lady who had fallen upon her face and been severely 
bruised, that (instead of having her own features variegated, 
as might be expected) she beheld colours ‘so new and 
glorious as could not be described by their likeness to any- 
thing she had seen before or since.” In these days, when 
anew tint is the desideratum of the fashionable world, this 
person would have Leen invaluable, though to keep her up 
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it been made the subject of investigation, but Mr. Forbes, 
he author of ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs,” tells us how a tame 
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cunningly mixed, so that as the reader turns with credit- 
able allurements of fiction, a restorative 
in the shape of a volume of ethics or a treatise on algebra 
It is ple asant to read that, notwith- 
temptation to pocket these works, 

there has been no pilfe ring from the shelves.” The con- 
ductors of a public library should know their own business 
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Mr. Hall Caine has snatched a day or two from his 
graver avocations to write ‘‘The Little Man Island,” 
which is, in fact, a guide-book to the Isle of Man. It is 
a capital little volume, and, no doubt, gave him as much 
pleasure, in its way, as his more ambitious works; for 
there is something very agreeable to the well-disposed in 
drawing the attention of their fellow-creatures to the 
their favourite locality. If they have a 
genuine love for it, they have no selfish desire to keep 
it, liked a walled garden, to themselves. One of the first 
books I ever wrote myself was an account of a tour in the 
Lake District, called ‘‘ The Lakes in Sunshine,” of which, 
to use an old-fashioned phrase, ‘‘a few copies, I believe, 
can still be obtained of the booksellers,” and I never 
enjoyed the art of composition more. It was an édition de 
/uxe in the way of guide-books, full of large and beautiful 
photographs, and it was conjectured by the enterprising 
publisher (as I believe, with reason) that it would be 
patronised by the many newly married couples who 
passed their that district. With the 
prospect of such patrons, and amid the exquisite scenes 
that formed its subject, it ought to have been a labour 
of love, deserving of the poet’s exordium, ‘‘Give me a 
golden pen and heaped up flowers upon which to lean,” 
and, indeed, it was so; but I also remember the reflection 
that my book was being illustrated, and that I was being 
paid very handsomely for it by the local publisher also 


beauties of 


honeymoons in 


gave me satisfaction. 


Happy pairs do not so often go to the Lakes for their 
honeymoons as they used to do: the fashionable 
ones, at least—unless some mansion is lent to them which 
fixes the locality—generally prefer Paris. This change, I 
understand, is caused by the less sentimental views that 
Edwin 


more 


are now entertained with regard to matrimony. 
and Angelina may have quite a good average of devotion 
for one another, but they have heard that the Lake District 
is rainy, and ‘‘ What is one to do,” they ask, ‘‘in a place 
like that [meaning one that has only the beauties of nature 
to recommend it] if it is wet weather ?” 





Whatever may be said about the demonstration of 
the cab-drivers the other day, it was a genuine one, and 
mainly composed of the parties concerned. There were no 
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wagonettes full of men bedizened with rbbons. and ladies 


to match, which give so artificial an air to similar exhi- 


bitions. The processionists, even if they had had no badges, 


would have been recognised as cabmen—and as hansom 
cabmen, too—who are, indeed, a race quite separate Irom the 
drivers of As a rule, they are of a bright 
and merry countenance, with a turn for satire ; whereas the 
Jehus who drive the growlers (not, like the son of Nimshi, 
furiously) are scant of speech and morose in manner, 
The former take a pride in their vehicles, and often buy a 
flower for the ears of their ‘“‘ bits of blood’’; whereas the 
latter seem to prefer their cabs to have a broken window, 
or one with no button for the strap, so that the fare 
who desires a little air has constantly to keep hold of it, 
like the deck Unlike the genius 
who lisped in numbers, the one you give him never recurs 
to him, and when remonstrated with he says, ‘‘ In this world 
as though in a future 
It was 


four-wheelers. 


confederate of a diver. 


one cannot remember everything,” 
state of existence he would recover one’s address. 
pretty to see the friendliness with which the procession 
greeted the inhabitants of Clubland as it marched down 
Pall Mall. Only too often they are saluted on such 
occasions with the contemptuous epithet ‘‘ Yah!” but the 
hansom cabby knows who are his patrons, and is not yet 
sufficiently democratised to scorn to recognise them. 


The late case of wrongful suspicion in a no less serious 
offence than that of murder suggests some serious con- 
siderations. The murdered man, being interrogated a few 
moments before his death as to the perpetrator of the 
crime, mentions the hame of an acquaintance, who Was 
arrested in consequence. It has since been shown that 
this person was innocent and in no way mixed up with the 
matter; the dying man either misunderstood the question 
or was thinking of something else. But in what a terrible 
position the last words of a man whose life has met with a 
violent end may place the best of us—or, in other words, 
the reader! It is well to be remembered by a friend in his 
last hour, but not always to be remembered by name. The 
worst of it is that the nearer and dearer you are to him, 
the more likely this is to happen. After so near 
carriage of justice as has taken place, nervous persons 
‘crow- 


a mis- 


may be excused for asking their friends, in case ‘ 
bars or other sedatives” are applied to them, to let them 
be among the very first to be forgotten; it will be simply 
sufficient to find themselves remembered in their wills. 

I remember, some years ago, a theory being pro- 
mulgated that on the retina of a dead person’s eye could 
be discovered the last object he beheld in life. It was 
taken for granted, in the case of a man with what looked 
like a club in his hand being thus depicted, that he must 
necessarily be the murderer, whereas it turned out that it 
was some chivalrous person running up to his assistance 
with a “baggy” umbrella. Similarly a person whose 
wits are disorganised by a blow on the head may be 
thought to be denouncing his assaulter, when, with tardy 
prevision, he may in reality be only appointing his executor. 

Some time ago I drew the attention of my readers to 
Mr. Bailey-Martin, as being one of these rare ‘‘ heroes” 
who, although thoroughpaced scoundrels, yet succeed in 
attracting the interest if not the sympathy of the reader. 
And now we have M. de Berault, duellist and spy, who has 
achieved in ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” a similar 
Except for this peculiarity of their chief personages, and 
that they both affect to be autobiographies, it is impossible 
to conceive two stories more wholly different. When I 
read the denunciations directed against modern fiction 
by certain persons, I sometimes wonder whether they 
ever read any novels but the stupid ones, which, even 
must be confessed, give them plenty of 
occupation. Why is it that they love to dwell upon the 
psychological or prurient rubbish that is shot in every corner 
nowadays, and which only smells the worse for stirring, 
Their general 


success. 


so, would, it 


and neglect what is really worth attention ? 
notion of criticism appears to be either an anticipation of 
the judgment of posterity, about which they know nothing 
at all, or that species of comparison which is justly 
described as odious. For my part, I thank Heaven that I 
can like books even though they are as fresh as new-laid 
ted Robe ’”’ is 


‘* Give 


eggs; and when such a one as ‘*‘ Under the 
offered me, I feel no inclination to regret it, with a 
me Scott.” It is like sniffing disdainfully at an autumn 
rose simply because it is not a summer one. I know no 
opening chapter in fiction which for go and vigour is 
superior to the introduction Mr. Stanley Weyman gives us to 
M. de Berault. So thoroughly are his heartlessness, brutality, 
and even meanness (in accepting his mission from the 
Cardinal, though it is the alternative of his being hanged) 
conveyed to us that it seems one can never look upon that 
bravo and bully with anything but loathing. And yet, 
thanks to the skill of the narrator, aided by that admiration 
of brute courage which is natural to us all, we forgive 
the man all his crimes at iast, and even Mademoiselle de 
Cocheforét for falling in love with him. Why she does it, 
it is true, is not very explicable, nor what the young 
couple will have to live upon afterwards, but these two 
difficulties confront the observer every day. It is a fine 
story of action, limited almost to a single scene and to few 
persons, but full of dramatic interest. It has one fault— 
an unusual one with historical novels and some others—it 
is too short. 
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A remarkable demonstration of loyalty and devotion to the 
Throne was witnessed at Manchester on Monday, on the 
occasion of the visit of her Majesty the Queen to Man- 
chester to open the Manchester Ship Canal. From all 
parts of south-west Lancashire people crowded into the 
city at an early hour, and spent the morning inspecting 
the decorations. The entire route, nearly eight miles in 
extent, was lined with Venetian masts, from which hung 
festoons of streamers, flowers, and evergreens, all very 
prettily designed. Albert Square, in which the Town 
Hall stands, was guarded at 

each principal entrance with 


adlress under the common seal of the Owens College, 
which is the senior college of the Victoria University. The 
address was from the governors, council, professors, 
lecturers, associates, and students of the college, and was 
presented by Dr. Ward, the principal. It alluded to the 


Queen’s visit as the establishment of an enduring personal 
association between the sovereign and a great achievement 
of engineering science in which the inhabitants of the city 
district were deeply interested. 
presented in reply, the royal carriage proceeded 


An address having been 


along 


hoisting of the royal standard over the pavilion prepared 
for the Queen’s reception. Her Majesty at once went on 
board the Admiralty steam-yacht Enchantress, which lay 
moored to the quay. The vessel then cast and 
steamed slowly in the direction of Trafford Road Swing 
Bridge, which was turned aside as an exhibition of the 
power of the hydraulic appliances used for that purpose. 
While on board the yacht, her Majesty was presented by 
Lord Egerton, chairman of the directors of the Ship Canal, 
with an address, in which they stated that they rejoiced 

to think that her Majesty’s 

reign had been coincident 

with the greatest extension 





a triumphal arch, and a con- 
spicuous object among the 
flags in the centre was the 
newly renovated statue of 
the Prince Consort, now that 
the smoky: grime of years 
has been removed. Two other 
arches, one in Manchester 
and the other in Salford, 
were composed of fire- 
escapes, decorated with 
burnished hose, and manned 
by members of the two 
brigades, standing aloft in 
mid-air. 

Her Majesty arrived at 
London Road Station, Man- 
chester, at half-past four, 
having been more than five 
hours and a quarter on the 
journey. An _ enthusiastic 
welcome awaited her. <A 
procession was formed with- 
out delay, and a company 
of Hussars, dashing down 
Piccadilly, Market Street, 
and Cross Street, quickly 
cleared the route to Albert 
Square, to which entry was 
obtained by a fine triumphal 
arch. The square is the 
largest open space within 
the city proper. It was 
densely thronged with 
people. In the centre of the 
area stands the Albert 
Memorial, with its statue 
of the Prince in hercie pro- 
portions, surmounted by an 
elaborately florid canopy ; 
and between the memorial 
and the principal entrance 
to the Town Hall the pro- 
cession came to a stand. 
The building was compara- 
tively bare of decoration, 
for her Majesty had speci- 
ally requested that its 
features should be left un- 
disguised, as she wished to 
view the architectural 
beauties of the edifice, the 
opening of which, in 1877, 
she had been unable to per- 
form. On a dais near the 
steps leading to the Hall the 
Lord Mayor, accompanied 
by the Recorder and the 
Town Clerk, who were 
attired in the robes of their 
respective offices, presented 
the Queen with an address 
from the Corporation of 
Manchester. It conveyed 
loyal greetings to her 
Majesty prepared in elaborate colouring and _ rich 
emblazonry worked in various devices appropriate to the 
fact of the conversion of Manchester into a _ seaport 
town. After the Queen had received a bouquet from the 
Lady Mayoress, who was presented, the procession passed 
beneath a superbly decorated Gothic archway, erected at 
the southern extremity of the square, and proceeded along 
the Oxford Road. 

On turning westward, along Cavendish Street, another 
halt was called in order to enable her Majesty to receive an 
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From a Photograph by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 


Stretford Road, a thoroughfare which maintains a broad 
and uniform width of a perfectly straight line extending 
considerably over two miles. In no section of the route 
was the colour more profuse or the variety of decoration 
more bewildering. The vista was lost in a waving mass 
of brilliancy which overarched the way and fringed it on 
both sides, sometimes completely hiding the houses and 
sombre sky of a Manchester afternoon. 

Trafford Wharf was reached at about half-past five, and 
the approach of the procession was the signal for the 


of scientific knowledge, 
expansion of commerce, and 
development of the peaceful 
arts of which the world held 
record. The reply given to 
this address said that it had 
been a great pleasure to her 
Majesty to be present at the 
opening of the canal, and 
she trusted that the increased 
facilitiesof direct commercial 
communication with all parts 
of the world would redound 
to the benefit of Manchester 
as a community. 

While 
Enchantress 
conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester (Alder- 

Anthony Marshall) 
the Mayor of Salford 
(Alderman W. H. Bailey 
Mr. Leader Williams, the 
chief engineer, Mr. Marshall 
Stevens, the manager, and 
Mr. Whitworth, the secre- 
tary, were presented to het 
Majesty. The yacht passed 
on to Mode Wheel and was 
there brought-to in order 
that the Queen might be 
put into ¢ lectrical communi- 
cation with the hydraulic 
machinery by which the 
locks at this point—-the last 
of the are worked. 
$y the pressing of a button 
the apparatus was set in 
motion, and amid the 
applause of the assembled 
multitude the huge 
instantly swung back, thus 
admitting the white yacht 
Norseman to the higher 
level. This may be described 
as the central act of the 
opening ceremony. Amid 
the blare of trumpets, the 
salvo of artillery fired from 
the neighbouring race- 
course, and the joyous shouts 
of the people, the Enchunt- 
ress returned, and the Queen, 
alighting on the quay, re 
entered her carriage and 
departed. The Salford Cor- 
por ation presente d an 
address, to which her 
Majesty replied that she 
hoped the people of Salford 
would enjoy every benefit 
they could expect to reap 
from the opening of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. The royal party hastened onward, 
and, reaching the Exchange Station at half-past seven 
o’clock, started for the north by special train. 

It would be impossible to estimate with any accuracy 
the numbers of those who witnessed the royal progress. 
The street accommodation, exclusive of stands, window- 
space, private areas, and privileged enclosures, is estimated 
at 650,000. The Ship Canal Company’s stands alone were suf. 
ficient to accommodate 15,000, and the company’s premises, 


it was calculated, afforded accommodation for 300,000 more. 
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THE QUEEN’S YACHT PASSING UP THE CANAL. 
From a Photograph by RP. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 
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The Duchess of Teck opened a bazaar in the Old Kent 
Road on May 22 for the benefit of the Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Mission in Southwark. 
Show has been opened at the Royal Agri- 
igton, and has been visited by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and others of the royal family. 
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afternoon and stayed three hours for the opening of the 
Ship Canal. Leaving Manchester at half-past seven, her 
Majesty resumed her journey to Scotland, and arrived at 
Balmoral at half-past nine. 

The Prince of Wales, on Monday, May 21, went to 
Chobham, accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
to visit the Gordon Boys’ Home, where he was received by 
Field-Marshal lintorn Simmons, chairman of the 
executive committee, attended the dedication, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, of the new chapel erected in memory 
of the late Duke of Clarence, and unveiled the memorial 
tablet. His Royal Highness returned to London, and in 
the evening, at Marlborough House, was joined by the 
Princess of Wales and her daughters from Sandringham. 


On May 21, at Marlborough House, the Duke of York 
was invested with the Spanish Order of the Golden Fleece 
by the Prince of Wales, acting for the Queen-Regent of 
Spain. 

The Duke of York on May 21 was elected Master of 
the Trinity House Corporation, which has the care of all 
the lighthouses and buoys on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, his Royal Highness filling the place of his uncle, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who has been Master 
since 1866. 

On Saturday, May 19, the Duke of York, with the 
Duchess of York, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, visited Richmond, where his Royal 
Highness received addresses from the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of that town and from the Thames Conservancy Board, 
and opened the new footbridge, lock, and weir constructed 
there to regulate the tidal flow of water, and for the 
accommodation of passengers across the river as well as 
for the improvement of boating and navigation. Sir F. 
Nicholson, of the Thames Conservancy, Mr. C. J. More, 
the engineer, Mr. R. C. Rapier, constructor of the bridge 
and sluices, Mr. F. G. M. Stoney, inventor of the sluices, 
and others engaged in this work, were presented to his 
Royal Highness. 

The Queen has conferred knighthood upon Alderman 
Jerome Murch, of Bath, who is eighty-five years old, and 
has offered the same honour to Dr. John Charles Bucknill, 
M.D., formerly a Commissioner of Lunacy, and to Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, inventor of the phonography system 
of shorthand. 

The Duke of Cambridge presided, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was present on May 19, at the 
annual dinner in aid of the Charing Cross Hospital, which 
has to meet a deficiency of £11,000 in its funds, and is 
most deserving of public support. 

The Duchess of Albany on May 22 opened an industrial 
exhibition of work by the children of the Lambeth Band of 
Hope Union, in Camberwell New Road. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein on May 22 
opened the summer sale of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework at South Kensington. 


ir 


Prince Henry of Battenberg was 
in the chair at the yearly dinner, on 
May 17, in aid of the Royal Society 
of Musicians. 


Lord Roberts presided on May 
18 at the annual demonstration, in 
Exeter Hall, of the Boys’ Brigade, 
which now comprises in the Unitea 
Kingdom 650 companies, with 30,000 
boys and 2200 officers, receiving 
a religious education and learning 
inilitary and ambulance drill. 


The Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England have issued 
an address to the clergy and laity 
against the proposed disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church in 
Wales. 


The Very Rev. 
Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
who is somewhat recovering from 
his illne SS, has announced his resig- 
nation of the Mastership of the 
Temple, having held that office 
twenty-five years. 


The London Chamber of 
inerce held its annual meeting on 
May 21, Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., in 
the chair. It has now nearly 4000 
members, with an income of £6837, 
exceeding its expenditure by £1117, 
and claims to be useful as ‘a source 
and centre of commercial inform- 
ation, to prevent or mitigate impo- 
sition and even disasters”; also pro- 
moting commercial education, and 
the settlement of disputes by con- 
ciliation or arbitration, and giving 
advice to the State and Parliament, 
although Sir Albert Rollit says that 
‘little or nothing forthe benefit of 
trade interests can be got through 
the House of Commons.” 
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M. Jonnart, the Minister of Public Works; and the 
Socialist Radical party would have been left in the 
minority, but the ‘‘ Extreme Right,” or Clerical party, 
opportunity of avenging itself on the 
Government for a _ recent incident concerning the 
circular of the Papal Nuncio with regard to French 
politics, chose to join with the Radicals of the ‘ Left,” 
and the Ministers were defeated by 275 votes against 225. 
M. Casimir Périer instantly quitted the Chamber, and 
went to the President of the Republic with the resignation 
of the Ministry. The Chamber adjourned until Monday. 

Another attempted dynamite or explosive bomb outrage 
has been discovered in Paris, on Monday evening, May 21, 
in the Avenue Niel, at the dwelling of two priests—the 
Abbé Garnier and lis brother. Such a murderous 
apparatus, with the fuse ignited, was placed at his door 
by two men unknown; but the concierge, a braye man 
named Cheéve, extinguished the fuse with his fingers, and 
no harm was done. The apparatus was a tin petroleum 
can, with leaden tubes inside, containing chlorate powder 
and gunpowder. 

The French Anarchist conspirator Emile Henry, who 
threw the explosive bomb in the Café Terminus in Paris 
and who also laid that placed at the Carmaux Mining 
Company’s offices some months ago, was guillotined on 
May 21, at an early hour of the morning, in front of the 
prison of La Roquette. 


seeing an 


On the same day, at Barcelona in Spain, six Anarchists 
were put to death by shooting, at the Montjuich fortress, 
being condemned for their part in throwing the bomb 
which killed many persons at the Liceo Theatre, and in the 
attempt to kill Marshal Campos at a military review. 

A monarchical coup d’état has been effected in Servia by 
the young King Alexander, at the instigation of his father, 
the ex-King Milan, suspending or abolishing the Con- 
stitution of 1888, and restoring that of 1869, with a 
restricted election of the Skupschina, or Parliament, and 
with one-third of its members to be nominated by the 
Crown. M. Nicolas Christich is appointed President of 
the new Council of State. 

In the United States of America, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania and the western part of New York State, floods and 
overflowing rivers have caused great damage over a large 
extent of country near the Alleghany mountains, and 
several towns on the Susquehanna, which rose 31 ft., were 
completely inundated. 

Two violent shocks of earthquake were felt in New 
Zealand on May 21, the severest at Wellington, shaking 
all the houses and damaging some buildings; also, in a 
less degree, in the provinces of Taranaki and Nelson, and 
at Christchurch, Canterbury. 

A treaty has been concluded between Great Britain and 
Free State (Belgian), whereby England is to 
lease to the Congo State, during 
the life of King Leopold II. of 

sJelzium, a vast track of Eastern 


Congo 


the 








ARCH FORMED OF FIRE-ESCAPES IN DEANSGATE. 


From Photographs by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 


M. Casimir Périer has been compelled suddenly to resign 
office. In the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, May 22, a 
motion was made calling on the Government to permit all 
the men employed on the State railways to come to Paris 
on Thursday for a ‘‘ National Congress of the Federated 
upon the question of eight hours’ labour 
instruct all the railway companies to 
permission. This was refused by 


Syndicates ”’ 
daily, and to 
grant a similar 


Equatorial Africa, comprising the 
Jahr-el-Gazal and Emin Pasha’s 
former province of the Upper 
White Nile, within the British 
sphere of influence. 


THE QUEEN, ARMY, 
AND YEOMANRY. 


Her Majesty, 
May 17, visited the Aldershot 
Camp, was met there by the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, 
and reviewed on Laffan’s Plain 
the troops of the Aldershot Divi- 
sion under command of the Duke 
of Connaught. The Queen was 
accompanied by the Duchess of 
Saxe -Coburg and Gotha, the 
Duchess of Connaught, Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, Princess 
Alix of Hesse, and other ladies of 
the royal family. The troops, 
numbering eleven or twelve 
thousand, formed three brigades 
of infantry and a cavalry brigade, 
with two brigade divisions of 
tield artillery, the Horse Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and Army Ser- 
vice Corps, a battalion of Sand- 
hurst cadets, and a Militia 
brigade. They marched past the 
Queen at the saluting-point, led 
by the Duke of Connaught with 
his headquarters staff. The 
cavalry, under Sir Baker Russell, 
consisting of the Ist Dragoon 
Guards, the 2nd Dragoon Guards 
tb Greys), and the 4th 
Iussars, were much admired. 

On the next day, Friday, 
May 18, in Windsor Great Park, 
the Queen, accompanied by the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Alix of Hesse, and Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
reviewed the Ist Brigade of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Kenyon 
Mitford. This brigade, consisting 
of the Royal Berkshire Yeomanry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. O. Craven, and the Middlesex Yeomanry Hussars, 
under Major Lambert, was encamped on the exercise-ground 
of the Household Cavalry near Queen Anne’s Drive, where 
the royal standard was hoisted. The yeomanry cavalry 
marched past, with the regimental bands. This is the first 
brigade of yeomanry assembled under the new regulations 
for the present season. 


on Thursday, 
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PERSONAL. 

The name of Dr. Richard Morris, who died at Harold 
Wood on May 12, in his sixty-first year, is familiar to a 
wide public 
in connection 
with his 
“English 
Grammar” 
and other 
sc hoolbooks, 
but within 
the limited 
circle of 
p hilologists 
he was 
known as 
one of the 
highest 
authorities 
both in Early 
Euglish and 
in Pali, the 
acre d 
language of 
Suddhism. 
A scholar by 
4 instinct, self- 
t1cHARD Morris. taught and 
ardent, he 
took up the study of Anglo-Saxon, and found time, while 
earning his bread as a teacher, to edit a long series of 
manuscripts for the Early English Text Society, and to 
bring out scholarly editions of Chaucer and Spenser. He 
was, in truth, the pioneer of the Renaissance of our 
forgotten literature, brightening it with luminous 
criticism and clearing away obscurities by the scien- 
tific method, which applied to language, explains its 
changes and development. His presidential addresses 
to the Philological Society are models of learned matter 
lightly conveyed, and when, forsaking his first love, he 
turned to Pali, he solved many a crux that had long 
puzzled older students. The list of his works, original 
and edited, fills a four-page pamphlet, but, save his 
popular grammars, none of these brought him money. 
Next to his love of knowledge was his eagerness to place 
it at the service of others, and these, as they remember 
him, will be in doubt whether to think of him most as the 
brilliant scholar or as the best of good company. Arch- 
bishop Tait, at the instance of Archbishop Trench, gave 
Morris the Lambeth degree of LL.D. in 1870, and Oxford 

conferred an honorary M.A. upon him in 1874. 


Tue cate Dr. 


None of the birthday honours will give greater pleasure 
to a very large circle of workers than the knighthood which 
is to be conferred on Mr. Isaac Pitman. ‘This veteran of 
phonography has reached the ripe age of eighty-one. It 
1s seven years since he was the most conspicuous figure at 
the celebration of the jubilee of phonography, when Lord 
Rosebery gave a diverting account of his efforts to learn 
shorthand. Mr. Pitman is inseparably associated with a 
system of shorthand-writing which is distinguished by 
what we may call an esthetic ingenuity. Even those who 
have long ceased to write it recall its exquisite combina- 
tions with artistic rapture. Its venerable inventor has 
shown a great desire to revolutionise the English language 
by the adoption of phonetic spelling. That appalling 
project may be forgiven him, in the satisfaction with which 
the recognition by the Queen of his services to journalism 
will be hailed all over the country. 


Mr. Labouchere’s desire to regulate the chimney- 
sweeps has nothing to do, as some people seem to have 
supposed, with his famous proposal to send five hundred 
of them to the House of Lords. One of the chief pro- 
visions of his Bill aims at the restraint of sweeps who 
made the early morning hideous with professional cries. 
Every sweep must have a certificate, and he must make his 
qualifications known by some other means than that of 
waking nervous sleepers by bawling. This is a commend- 
able attempt to deal with London noises; and perhaps 
Mr. Labouchere will follow it up with another Bill making 
all street howling a penal offence. There are bands of 
criminals who go about destroying the nerves of the com- 
munity by screeching in pure *‘ cussedness.”” They ought 
to be fined or laid by the heels. 


The death on May 16 of Mr. T. B. Browne, head of the 
great advertisement agency business established in Queen 
Victoria 
Street, City, 
which has 
become a 
powerful 
vehicle of 
publicity for 
trade an- 
nouncements 
through the 
periodical 
Press, is re- 
gretted by 
numerous 
friends and 
customers 
the more so 
as he was in 
the prime of 
life, forty- 
eight years 
of age, and 
his energy 
was unim- 
paired till a 
sudden 
illness cut short a career of original and successful 
Jesides the 


Tur cate Mr. T. B. Browse. 


enterprise begun only twenty years ago. 
advertising agency, he carried on large operations in 
arranging for trade illustrations of an artistic character, 
by electro-etching processes and other methods, which 
have of late become such an important aid to commercial 
and manufacturing renown. In earlier life, Mr. Browne 


THE 


acted for Messrs. Horniman, the tea-dealers, in the manage. 
ment of their advertisements, before the profession of 
general agent for this purpose was distinctly recognised. 


The melancholy and even tragic death of Mr. Edmund 
Yates recalls to us the article which he wrote in the 
Jubilee Number of Zhe Illustrated London News, in 
May 1892. In that pleasant gossip he recounted his 
earliest relations with this Journal, which began with 
the Christmas Number of 1853. He received two 
‘**blocks”’—a snowballing scene and a mistletoe-seller— 
with instructions to write a story round them, after the 
pleasant fashion of Christmas fiction in those primitive times. 
Edmund Yates was then twenty-two, a clerk in the Post 
Office, and his greatest friend was Albert Smith, who was 
untiring in his efforts to procure employment for the young 
writer. Soon after that, Edmund Yates’s pen was never 
idle, and he was a considerable person in the world of 
journalism when he had the famous quarrel with 
Thackeray, which has long passed into that mellow 
stage where nobody troubles to decide the merits of per- 
sonal controversies. It makes an interesting chapter in 
Mr. Yates’s ‘‘ Recollections,” one of the most entertaining 
pieces of literary autobiography in our generation. 


But it was not till he founded the World that Edmund 
Yates filled his real place in contemporary life. As a 
journalist he had a perfect genius for actuality, and he 
was the first to see that a paper which gave a local habita- 
tion and a name to what is called personal journalism, a 
paper, moreover, which chronicled the fleeting humours of 
** society ” from week to week, was indispensable to the 
gaiety of nations. The project was immediately and 
brilliantly successful. Mr. Yates has had many imitators 
in this field during the last twenty years, but none of 
them ever surpassed him in dexterity, lightness of touch, 
Personally, Edmund Yates was ‘ ever a 
fighter”; he inherited traditions of a period when Fleet 
Street was more bellicose than it is now. Some of his 
exploits with a pen which could, on occasion, assume the 


and savoir faire. 
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THE LATE MR. EDMUND YATES. 


properties both of sword and cudgel may seem rather 
startling to a pacific generation. But he was a staunch 
friend and ally, and his sudden death is sincerely mourned 
by many who knew him well. 


The Right Rey. Sydney Linton, news of whose 
unexpected death has been received from Melbourne, was 
the first Bishop of Riverina, a diocese in Australia formed 
in 1884. His work was almost entirely that of a pioneer, 
but he has laid the foundations of the Church on sound 
and solid lines, and his successor will find the diocese 
thoroughly well organised. But Dr. Linton’s life in the 
Colonies was by no means an easy one, and his episcopal tours 
had to be conducted under difficult circumstances. It was not 
often that he could travel by train ; his journeys were more 
frequently made by coach or buggy. But everywhere he 
went he was received with great cordiality, and the farmers 
at the different stations hospitably entertained him. On 
one of his recent tours he was attacked by influenza, but 
he would not give in, and although his voice had almost 
disappeared he managed to give an exposition at a station 
where he lunched, an address at a service for some farmers 
further on, and a sermon in the evening at another place, 
‘*though feeling,’ as he said, ‘‘only fit for bed.” 
His services in the outlying districts were especially 
well attended, the farmers often travelling from ten 
to fifteen miles to be present. Neither the Bishop 
nor his work was much known in England, but 
those who watched his career feel that the Church in 
Australia has lost an able Bishop, a self-sacrificing worker, 
and a loyal and faithful friend. The deceased Bishop was 
the son of Canon Linton, an Evangelical clergyman of 
repute. He was educated at Rugby and at Oxford, where 
he took honours. He had a ministerial experience of 
seventeen years in England before going to Australia, first, 
as Curate of St. Mark’s, Cheltenham, then as Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Oxford, and finally as Vicar of St. Philip's, 
Norwich. A career of some promise was open to him at 
home had he chosen to remain, but he felt called to work 
abroad, and he cheerfully sacrificed himself. He has left a 
widow—a daughter of Canon Heurtley of Oxford—and a 
young family to mourn his loss. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
BY THE MACE. 

The return of her Majesty's faithful Commons to public 
business has been marked by one or two portents. After 
the first division on a vote in Supply a member rose, and in 
awe-struck accents informed the Chair that the bell had not 
rung inthe Library. Only by some accident had this legis- 
lator become aware that Post Office buildings were at stake, 
otherwise he would have remained absorbed in the story 
of Magna Charta, with which, I believe, members always 
fortify their sense of public duty in the intervals of debate. 
Why the bell did not ring was not explained. Perhaps 
it had forgotten all about the end of the recess; perhaps 
Mr. Gibson Bowles has some theory which will trace the 
incident to the manifold iniquities of the Government. The 
Lynn, refreshed holiday, 
new crime and the front 
Why had so much money been expended 
on the post offices at Leeds and Nottingham’ Was it 
to curry favour with the constituents of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone and Mr. Arnold Morley’ Here a tormented 
Government meekly pointed out that the expendi- 
ture in question had been undertaken by the late 
Conservative Ministry, a reply which was obviously 
inadequate. From this point the discussion wandered into 
incredible details about Government buildings in general. 
People who have not listened to the faithful Commons 
in Supply have no idea of their capacity for spending 
hours on the most infinitesimal matters connected with 
the application of public money. Of this dis- 
cursiveness is wholly due to zeal for economy and for 
the efficient service of the country. How can Supply be 
properly considered if all the draughts in public buildings 
are not classified, divided, and subdivided by legislators who 
give their lives to the welfare of the nation ? 


member for 
unveiled a 
bench oppe site. 


King’s by his 


misdemeanour of 


course, 


But I am coming to the second of the two portents 
which have signalised the reassembling of Parliament. 
After much cry and little wool in Supply, the faithful 
Commons plunged into the Scotch Local Government Bill. 
It was natural that Sir Charles Pearson should choose 
this occasion to bring two Scotch ladies to the House. 
He took them as far as the glass door in the lobby, 
where they could get a glimpse of the proceedings, 
while he went inside to procure from the Nerjeant-at- 
Arms the usual tickets for admission to the Ladies’ 
Gallery. This, at all events, I divined to be his 
purpose; but figure my amazement when I beheld 
the intrepid ladies boldly marching in after him till 
they almost reached the bar! Such a spectacle had 
never been seen in the House before. The few Scotch 
members who were present were too paralysed to cry 
‘* Order!” and the attendants at the door, who rushed 
in and prevented the intruders from proceeding any 
further, were evidently much agitated. Had they not 
shown presence of mind, it is impossible to say 
where the progress of this Amazonian phalanx from 
beyond the 'l'weed would have ended. Some men looked 
at one another and turned pale. Was this an augury of 
the time when lovely woman would invade the House in 
force and assert her supremacy on the green benches ? 
Possibly it was this disturbing idea which upset the 
nerves of some worthy Scotch gentlemen, and caused them 
to advance singular propositions. Sir Charles Cameron, 
for instance, was heard to remark several times, ‘‘ I used 
to introduce this Bill,” before he discovered that the 
measure under discussion was not his familiar progeny. 
He was also understood to state that some argument 
‘cannons against those—er—those—er,” a hesitation 
which suggested that he was endeavouring to explain 
a novel stroke in Parliamentary billiards. Presently, 
however, he reconstructed the sentence, and then it 
appeared that the argument in question ‘‘sins against 
those canons”? which ought to be accepted by every 
well-regulated mind. But the climax of the marvellous 
was reached by a speaker who talked of ‘* Scotch liberality 
tempered by prudence.” The House sat and gasped at this 
vision of the typical Scotchman putting prudential checks 
on his native generosity. 


some 


Meanwhile, the Treasury bench wore the aspect of 
Scottish scenery enveloped in a national mist. You could 
just discern the figures of Sir George Trev lyan and the 
Lord Advocate sitting close together as if for mutual 
shelter and protection, what time Mr. Hozier demanded 
explanations of perfectly astounding things he had read 
in the Bill, and Sir Charles Cameron, for the comfort 
of his right honourable friends, cheerily observed that 
it was necessary for somebody to point out the merits 
of the Ministerial proposals. At this a faintly ironical 
cheer rose from Mr. Parker Smith, while the forms of the 
Lord Advocate and Sir George Trevelyan seemed to grow 
mistier than ever. Evidently the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill did not excite wild enthusiasm in Caledonian 
bosoms. There was a suggestion, moreover, that the 
Ministerial forces lacked that driving impulse without 
which the machinery of public affairs cannot be worked 
with facility. There is a prevailing limpness as of 
men who feel themselves insecure, and are not quite sure 
that they have nerve enough to face their difficulties. Si 
William Harcourt appears disposed to resume his habit of 
refreshing himself by occasional absence, and his features 
wear an air of meditation on a majority of fourteen. All 
this may be changed by strenuous battle over the Budget, 
but at present Ministers look as if they were shivering 
under the inclemency of the political elements. 


The stream of American visitors to Europe grows in 
volume every year, and as the chief desire of most of them 
is to visit Italy, the Cunard Company are said to be consider- 
ing the expediency of establishing a direct service between 
New York and Naples for part of the year. This would 
be a great advantage to Americans who do not want to come 
to England, for they would be saved the additional expense 
entailed by the route from London to Italy, and the voyage 
to Naples would cost them no more than the voyage to 
Liverpool or Southampton. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
VERONICA’S REPLY. 

No man can give clearer proof that he possesses a well- 
balanced mind than by showing himself ready to listen to the 
opinions of his juniors, who may not be experienced as he, yet 
may quite possibly be more acute; and it is noticeable that the 
greatest generals, statesmen, and other leaders of their fellow- 
mortals have always displayed this modest toleration. Only 
dull people are under the delusion that they necessarily 
become more clever as they grow older. Horace Trevor, there- 
fore, being modest enough to believe that he was very dull 
indeed, thought it quite upon the cards that Joe Dimsdale 
might take the right view of the situation (at all events in so 
far as it behoved him to fire a shot before running away), 
and he would have been glad to pursue the subject as he strolled 
homewards with his juvenile but sapient adviser. But Joe, who 
had said all that he had to say, preferred to discuss the best 
means to be adopted for discouraging the use of barbed wire— 
a very serious question, as to which he had ideas of his own 
and desired to promulgate them. He said— 

‘* What you have to make up your minds to is that there 
must be no difficulty about the damage fund. Of course claims 
are sent in for turkeys that never were hatched and gates and 
hurdles that never existed, but it's a good deal cheaper to pay 
what you don’t owe than to have your neck broken and your 
best hounds killed. It isn’t a bit of good to tell farmers that 
hunting brings money into the country; you must have a 
civil word for each of them when they come out and you 
mustn't ask too many questions about their losses. Once get 
them on your side, and you won't be bothered with that 
murderous wire, the inventor of which, I grant you, would be 
flayed alive if he got his deserts.”’ 

To these and other sage observations of a like nature 
Ilorace returned an absent-minded assent. His eyes were 
wandering hither and thither across the grey, level landscape, 
as if in search of something, although he had no conscious 
anticipation of discerning the tall feminine figure which pre- 
sently came within the range of his vision. But when he saw 
that it was really Veronica who was approaching them—aand 
who, as a matter of fact, was on her way home from the 
village, after fulfilling one of her duties by visiting the poor— 
he was seized with an absurd panic and would fain have taken 
to his heels. After what had passed, it seemed to him that he 
must at once act upon the advice that he had received; so he 
said hurriedly: ‘* Stick to me, there’s a good chap! Iain’t 
ready yet.”’ 

Joe stared, and then burst out laughing ; but he had no 
time to give the required promise—or, at any rate, he didn’t 
give it—before Veronica was within earshot and raised her 
voice to inquire what sport they had had. 

** Middling, my dear, only middling, I am sorry to tell 
you,’’ he replied. ‘‘Trevor is no use this afternoon, and it 
saddens me to shoot with a man who is no use; so we’re 
toddling home, although the light will last for a good three- 
quarters of an hour more.” 

“*T am glad of that,’’ remarked Veronica, drawing nearcr 
and joining them ; ‘‘I am always glad when the poor birds 
get off, even if it only means that they will live to die another 
day. Why can’t you shoot at glass balls or clay pigeons? 
They are quite as difficult to hit, aren’t they? ”’ 

** A pigeon-shot is one thing and a game-shot is another,”’ 
answered Joe didactically. ‘‘ You might just as well say 
that it is as difficult to write prose as poetry, by way of putting 
the extinguisher upon all poets—and I daresay strength wouid 
be given me to bear it if you did extinguish the lot. Now, 
I'll tell you what it is, Veronica: you know you can’t convert 
me, because you have so often tried, without a shred of The faithless young reprobate strode off then and there, 
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I am with you there,”’ agreed Veronica more composedly. 
It it h me on long enough, and we should hav 
ne better never to let it begin; but what is to be don 
S lI I ik to Aunt Julia or will you 
‘T don’t care a bra farthing what Aunt Julia may 
b ve or wish for,’’ the young man returned. ‘ You don't 
m to understand what I mean. ‘The intolerable thing to 
1 is that I have been keeping up, or trying to keep up, a 
preten vith yous Upon my honour, I wouldn’t have come 
here when you asked me if I hadn't thought it would be all 
yight ; but—it isn't all right, Veronica, and I ought to have 


known that it wouldn’t b I’m very sorry for it, that’s 


all I ca y After all, I don’t see that lam so very much 

peg ‘ 
Veronica stood still, and wonderingly took stock of her 

iwitate | companion. Ilis fatuity seemed almost incredible ; 


yet if he did not mean tliat he was still solicitous lest her 
maiden affections should have been bestowed upon one who 
was unable to reciprocate them, it was difficult to compre- 

‘What are you talking al 
‘ T suppose you know,”’ he answered ; * 


out ?*’ she asked at length. 
itis the old mistake, 
My idea was that, after having 


bee way all this time, I should be able to do as you wished 


as you are pleased to call it 


id behave as if nothing had happened; but really it’s more 
than flesh and blood can stand! We shall still be friends, 
I hope—why 
roof and eat your bread any longer. At any rate, not for the 


houldn’t we?—but I can't stay under your 


present. I can’t let you suppose that I have changed, or 
shall ever change. Joe has been favouring me with his advice 
this afternoon, and I believe he is right. I ought to propose 
to you in due form and be rejected in due form. ‘Then it will 
be only the natural and proper thing for me to go away and 
remain away until —until you marry rome other fellow,” 

**T can't imagine,’’ said Veronica loftily, ‘‘ what reason 
Joe can have had for giving you such advice as that. Why i 
it necessary for you to be rejected, and why should it le 
nec ary for you to propose to me; “ 

‘*Only because I love you,’’ returned Horace, turning 
rather red in the face (for he thought she might have been a 
little more kind to him, considering the painful predicament 
in which he was placed). ‘I take it that most p ople would 
consider that a sufficient reason.” 

Veronica started away from his side with a quick gesture 
of dismay 

**Oh, Horace !”’ she exclaimed, “ you don’t really mean 
What a dreadfully unfortunate complication it 


‘ 


that, do you? 
would make if it were true !’ 

** Mean it!" he returned, a little resentfully. ‘‘ Asif you 
didn’t know that I meantit! Didn't you tell me soin London, 
when you said that you were disappointed in me, and that we were 
to consider the whole incident wiped out, and all that? Well, 
the long and the short of it is that I have done my best to 
oblige you, and that I haven’t succeeded. You are the only 
woman in the world for me, Veronica, and you have told me 
already that if I were the only man in the world you wouldn’t 
marry me. All you have to do now is to say that again, and 
Ill be off to-morrow morning. It is better for you and better 
for me that the truth should be put into plain words which 
can be repeated to other people. Then everybody will feel 
that there is no more to be said.”’ 

‘‘But, indeed, there is a great deal more to be said,”’ 
Veronica declared. ‘‘ You have so taken me by surprise that 
I hardly know how or where to begin; and if I did not 


thoroughly trust you—however, I am»sure L my trast you. 
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It a mistake in London. I thought, when 
you spol u were alluding to something altogether 
differen ht—was I really wrong ’—that the woman 

1 you would marry, if you could afford to marry her, was 
Dolly Cra 

* Dolly Cradock !”’ ej lated Horace scornfully; and the 
fact is that, at the momeut had no recollection at all of 
those tender passages by tlic light of the moon which had been 
ecorded against him 

5 I certainly tl ght so, and I have based all my 
projects upon that pi imption She is coming here soon, 
and I may as well tell you now that I counted upon her to 

ip me in bringing about my hie it’s desire, which is to see 
yu establishe | where you ougl.t to be-—as master of all this 

id Dou't interrupt ; I qiute understand that you wouldn’t 

pt it ift fr me, but you might have been induced 
to accept it—at any rate, [I hoped you would—as a sort of 
) riage-p thout which you would have had to 
relinquish her And 1 t relinquishing will have to be 
done by me, for I must gis pimy scheme. Oh! there is no 
need for y to tell me that You would never have said that 

t loved m nl it had been a fact—only it is a most 

! ly it / 

Ung ly it ad Ilo e could not but feelit to 
| t i dl ved it d to himself to explain quit 
( rl Ve it under no imaginable circumstance 

ild he have consented to deprive her of an acre of the land 


| 
pon which they were standing Ife wound up a forcible 
tatement to that effect by remarking 
**T don’t know what extraordinary notions you can have 
taken into your head, or what you can have supposed that I 
have been driving 1 this time; but I am glad, at least, 
that you don't doubt my lov Most girls would have 





w1I pected that I had been a humbug from first to last, and 


that the property 1 what I had had my eye upon all along; 


nd I shouldn’t have becn entitled to reproach you if you 
had been like most girls. But, of cour , you aren't,’’ he 
concluded with a sigh. 


Veronica walked on for some twenty or thirty yards with- 


tf me to under- 


‘So this was what you mean 
tand that day when you came to lunch in South Audley 
Street!’’ she ejaculated at length— and, somehow, the 
explanition was not wholly unpleasant to her. ‘ What an 
ungrateful wretch you must have thought mx 

‘Oh, no, Veronica; I didn't think that,’’ he answered, 
laughing a little; ‘it was hardly a case for gratitude, was it ? 
But I confess that I did think you were rather more severe 
with me than [ had deserved. One can’t very well help these 
things, you see, and as soon as ever I realised my danger, 

l 

business to do was to come here; but, as I said before, I 
honestly believed it would be all right. And now I can’t help 
agreeing with Joe that the most straightforwarl plan is to 
speak out. You refuse me, I take myself off, and there’s an 


I tried to give you a wide berth. What, of course, I had no 


’ 


end of it.’ 

** Pid Joe assume that I should refuse you?’’ Veronica 
inquired. 

** Well, no; to tell you the truth he didn’t. He isonly a boy, 
and you can no more expect him to look at the matter from our 
point of view than you can expect it of Aunt Julia and the 
General, who are old and more or less sensible. Naturally, he 
sees what they see—that our marriage would make things ver 
comfortable all round.” 

‘But that is just what I have always scen myself,”’ 
observed Veronica reflectively. ‘‘I treated it as being out of 
the question because I was persuaded that you really cared for 
Dolly Cradock; but if you are sure—quite sure—tiat it is not 
so, it would make a difference.’’ 

** A difference !’? gasped the young man, who could hardly 
believe his ears. ‘*Oh, Veronica, is it possible—do you 
actually mean that you could care for me enough to marry 


Veroniia smiled. ‘* Why not?” she asked. ‘I care a 
great deal for you—more than I do for anybody else, I think, 
except, perliaps, Joseph. Ah! but stop a moment!’’ she 
continued, as Horace let his gun slip from his grasp and made 
a sudden attempt to seize her by both hands. ‘* Hear ine out 
before you make up your mind to accept all I have to offer. I 
am not in love with you; I den’t even know what the sensation 
means. Yes, you may look incredulous, but it is a fact that 
I have never been in love in my life, and although I dare say 
no man of my age is in the same case, probably a good many 
girls are. It would be better if I could say that I have lost 
my heurt to you; but there is no use in saying what is not 
true. Can you be satisfied with a promise that I will try to be 
a good wife to you and that I like you well enough to be 
extremely happy with you?” 

It is doubtful whether such terms have ever yct been 
rejected by an ardent lover. Who does not hope for the best 
and feel a slight complacent confidence in himself when he is 
assured that he has no rival? What might have given Horace 
pause was the reflection that the other party to this somewhat 
one-sided bargain was just the sort of person to disregard her 
own wishes and intercsts; but one cannot think of everything 
ata moment's notice, and there was only room in his mind 
for an immense thankfulness. The woman whom he adored 
was willing to marry him!—what remained but to execute 
capers and indulge in demonstrations which had to be promptly 
checked ? 

Veronica said that there must not be anything of that kind, 
please. This was not a love-match—at any rate, she could not 
personally regard it in that light yet—and she hoped he woul | 
be kind enough not to alter his demeanour towards her in any 
way for the present. 

“Tam very glad that you care for me, and very much 
flattered,’’ she declared, ‘‘ for the looking-glass tells me every 
morning how few attractions I have ; but I can't make myself 
feel what I don’t feel. You must have patience with me.” 

Horace did not hesitate to affirm that his patience would 
be found equal to that of Job. It never occurred to him to 
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ask why, under the circumstances, she should consent t9 
become his wife 
allusion to the money and lands over which he would now 


nor, oddly enough, did he make any 


exercise the rights of mastership. 

In this last particular, however, his instincts were probably 
sound. Veronica knew very well that he was not actuated 
by sordid motives, and she would mest likely have been hurt 
if he had thought it needful to enter a plea of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE UNDESIRABLE GUEST. 

A joyous and exultant woman was Mrs. Mansfield that even- 
ing. She said to herself, and she took pen and paper hence- 
forth for the purpose of saying through the post to Lord 
Chippe nham, that she had known quite well all along how it 
would be. Nothing had been required except a little judicious 
management and masterly inaction, both of which excellent 
methods she ventured to think that she had employed with 
success. Veronica, no doubt, was a difficult subject for 
experiment, and Horace (by reason of his exaggerated con- 
scientiousness) not so easy as the general run of young men ; 
still they had both been made to walk along the track marked 
out for them by Providence, and, for all her natural modesty, 
she could not but recognise that Providence had found in her 
a valuable auxiliary. But in speaking to the bride-clect she 
was careful to abstain from any approach to boastfulness. 

**You have made your own choice, my dear, and in my 
opinion you have chosen most wisely,’’ was all that she said, 
after the embracings appropriate to the cccasion had been 
gone through. ‘To which Veronica responded demurely, ‘ I 
Was sure you would think so.’ 

**No one knowing Horace Trevor as well as I do could 
help thinking so. Even poor dear Samuel did not contrive to 
make him turn out badly ; although, with the restrictions that 


’ 


were placed upon him, he might have becn expected to run as 
wild asthe son of an Evangelical clergyman. You will have 
one of the viry best husbands in England, Veronica, and I 
only hope you appreciate your good luck. ‘The one thing that 
I should make so bold as to recommend—because it is always 
best that the husband should be master—is that you should 
transfer your estate to him on your wedding day. But of 
course you will do as you please about that.”’ 

Veronica fully intended to act in the manner suggested, 
and she had no doubt at all that her future lord and master 
would prove a kind one. ‘To be sure, she was not in love 
with him, nor was she able to regard him with any special 
veneration ; but these were tritles in comparison with the 
really important and most fortunate fact that he had become 
enamoured of her. To have turned her back upon so grand an 
oppoitanity of undoing the mischief wrought by a perverse 
testator would have been nothing short of criminal folly. 
Moreover, she was quite fond enough of Horace for all practical 
purposes. She did not intend to take her cue from him in 
matters of opinion, nor, she imagin« d, would he beso unreuson- 
able as to expect that from her. On the contrary, it was far 
more likely that his opinion would Le modified and influenced 
by hers. But she was more than willing to make him a 
wedding preseut of her landed property, while she thought it 
would probably be as well to hand him over three fourths of 
lier personalty into the bargain. Some proportion of her 
income it would be advisable for her to retain, on account cf 
Joseph and of the good folks at Harbury Vale. 

‘Lhe good folks at Harbury Vale wrote to congratulate l.er 
in language which bore all the impress of heartfelt sincerity. 
‘*Tn every respect suitable and desirable,’’ was the comment 
of the Reverend John, who added that nothing would give 
him greater satisfaction than to officiate at a ceremcny fer 
Which no date had as yet been appointed. Mrs. Dimsdale, 
fur her part, called Heaven to witness that what she had been 
hoping and praying for ever since her dear niece had first 
Leen removed from her care had now come to pass. ‘ And it 
was impossible to feel any confidence about it, because I knew 
that you would never be swayed in the least by considerations 
of expediency, dear, and that nothing would induce you to 
nuury & man whom you do not love.”’ 

It this last assertion caused Veronica to wince for a moment, 
it did not shake her faith in the wisdom of the course to which 

he was committed, and she had the comfort of being cordially 
approved of by Joe, for whose judgment she had more respect 
than she had for that of her aunt. 

Jce was about to return to Lincolnshire, having reached 
the end of his holiday. Before leaving, he thought it 
incumbent upon him to say a few serious words to Veronica, 
although he had up to that moment fallen in with what was 
evidently her wish, and had treated her engagement as a 
mere foregone conclusion and a subject for occasional good- 
humoured chaff. 

** Don't overdo it, you know,”’ said he. ‘It’s all very fine, 
this refusal to make a fool of yourself and this determiuation 
to behave just as before ; but ‘Trevor, you must bear in mind, 
is a matter-of-fact sort of chap, and if you go on impressing 
upon him at every turn that you have only a lukewarm scit 
of affection for him, who knows whether he may not end by 


’ 


believing you.” 

** But he does believe me!*’ Veronica declared. ‘* Not, of 
course, that my affection for him is lukewarm, which it isn’t, 
but that it is not the kind of affection which would ever lead 
me to make a fool of myself. ‘That is perfectly understood 
between us, and we are quite satisfied that it should be so.”’ 

**Soyou are pleased to say; but you see, my dear Veronica, 
I have had the advantage, which Trevor hasn't had, of know- 
ing you from your youth up, and you can't deceive me. I 
suppose it is just possible that you may be deceiving 
yourself; but the real truth is that if Trevor were to throw 
you over now, you would be inconsolable. Consequently, as 
I said before, I wouldn’t overdo it if I were you.”’ 

Veronica was much amused by this solemn warning ; yet 
subsequent self-examination revealed to her the fact that it 
would go a deal against the grain with her to surrender 
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Horace to somebody else—to Dolly Cradock, for instance— 
and this was really quite a pleasant discovery. It did not, 
indeed, show that she was in love; but it seemed to show that 
she was by no means so indifferent to her privileges as she had 
fancied herself. 

In truth, Horace was so scrupulous in refraining from any 
assertion of his own privileges, so amenable, so willing to accept 
whatever position she might be pleased to assign to him, that 
common gratitude compelled her to favour him with a larger 
share of her company than she might have granted had he been 
less diffident. Their conversations were scarcely those of lovers, 
but their conduct appeared to lookers-on to be all that is 
customary in the case of two persons so situated, and they were 
very happy together, discussing plans for the future and 
arranging how Horace 
was to get himself placed 
on the Commission of 
the 
possible and create other 


Peace as soon as 
occupations for himself, 
since he had no ambition 
to enter Parliament. By 


tacit mutual consent 
Dolly Cradock’s name 
was not introduced into 
these colloquies ; but 
one morning the post 
brought Veronica acom- 
munication from that 


young lady, who had by 
no means forgotten the 


invitation which she had 


accepted, and who gave 
notice of her imminent 
arrival. Veronica put 
this missive into her 


pocket and went out to 
the stable-yard in search 
of Horace, who was 
generally to be found 

breakfast. 
joined him 
eX- 


there after 
When she 
he was anxiously 
amining the back of the 
horse, which had 
slightly touched 
on the previous day, and 


dun 
been 
some minutes 
before she could secure 
his undivided attention. 
This her time to 
reflect how different his 
tastes her 
a much 


it was 


gave 

were from 
own and whut 
more intelligent interest 
her correspondent would 
have taken in the 
formation which he im- 
parted to her than she 
could affect. But, after 
all, he knew that as well 
as she did, and certainly 
he did not look in the 
least overjoyed wlinshe 


in- 


mentioned casually, as 
they walked away, that 
Dolly Cradock 
coming. 

se Dolly 
he ejaculated, 
dropped jaw. 


was 


Cradock they 
with a 
** What 
on earth does she want 
here ¥”’ 
** Well, I asked her, 
know,’’ answered 
** Don’t you 


you 
Veronica. 
remember my telling you 
that I had asked her? ”’ 


“Oh, yes; I think 
I do recollect your 
having said something 


about it; but I hoped— 
at least, I thought it 
was only a sort of vague 
general invitation.’’ 
at 


as possible ; 


was as precise 


and she 
means to hunt, and she 


expects you to mount 


her, too. I forget 
whether I told you 
that.’’ 


**No, you didn’t tell 
me that. Well, she can 


have the bay; there isn’t anything else for her. One 
comfort is that she does understand horses and that she 
can be trusted not to kill them—which is more than can 


All the same, I rather 
he r 


be said for nine women out of ten. 
wish she wasn’t going to favour us with the light of 
I suppose she has heard—elh?”’ 

answered Veronica, laughing 


countenance. 

‘*Oh, yes; she has heard,’’ 
alittle. ‘‘It seems to me that every man, woman, and chil¢ 
in England has heard by this time. Anyhow, it is no fault of 
Aunt Julia’s if a single person remains in ignorance.”’ 


“And what does she say about it?’’ the young man 
inquired, with a somewhat apprehensive glance at his 


betrothed. 

‘* Nothing worth repeating,’ replied Veronica—for the 
truth was that Miss Cradock’s had 
impertinence, and that she had been the least bit in the world 


comments savoured of 
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put out by them. ‘* What is there to be said to people who 
are engaged to be married? Anybody who could invent an 
original remark, appropriate to the occasion, might dispose of 
it at a profit, I should think.”’ 

Horace did not press his question; but, after a pause, le 
observed mneditatively, ‘‘ Dolly Cradock isn’t a bad sort in her 
way; only I can’t imagine that you and she will ever hit it 
off together.’’ 

** Perhaps we shall not try very hard,’’ Veronica returned ; 
“itis rather more important just now that you should hit it 
off w.th her—and I know that you can do that. In fact, I was 
so certain of it a short time ago that I fully intended you to 
marry her and live happily ever afterwards.” 

Horace uttered an exclamation of reproachful protest; but 





It was in the supper-room that Mrs. Mansfield’s attention was first drawn to what she could not but regard as the maneurres of 
a young lady u ho had not been invited to Broxham by any wish of hers. 


nor was he at all eagcr to 
Sundry episodes recurred 


he did not feel quite comfortable, 
enlarge upon this particular topic. 
to his memory—episodes which he had cheerfully dismissed to 
the limbo ot forgotten and more or less deplorable things, just 
as a penitent who has been absolved by his father-confessor 
ceases to vex himself over whitewashed peccadilloes. But, 
now that Horace came to think of it, it did not seem so certain 
He might even be made to 
unpleasant. Why, he 
and to this query 


that he had received absolution. 
ask for it, which would be 
wondered, had he been such an infernal ass; 
echo only returned the usual unmeaning and uncivil response 

However, he really might known Dolly Cradock 
better than to fear that she would put forward claims which 
could not be upheld for a As lhe 


**not a bad sort,’’ and his esteem for her was much 


most 


have 


moment. himself had said, 


she was, 


enhanced by her demeanour towards him when urrived, 
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For she shook him cordially by the hand, gave him joy, and 
appeared to have retained no inopportune reminiscences of 
riverside scenes or moonlit gardens. She only indulged in one 
remark of which the taste struck him as a little doubtful. 

‘** You are prepared for a few days with the hounds and me 
while your liberty lasts, I hope,’’ said she, standing in the 
hall, where a group of Mrs. Mansfield’s guests had formed 
itself round her. ‘* What are you going to do about hunting 
after you have entered the estate of holy matrimony? Will 
Veronica make you drop it, or will she insist upon trying to 
follow you? It has generally to be the one thing or the 
other in cases of this kind, I notice.”’ 

Veronica hastened to reply that it was going to be neither 
the one thing nor the otherin her case ; and then, as it was time 
to dress for dinner, Miss 
Cradock was conducted 


upstairs to her bedroom. 

A few of the neigh- 
had been bidden 
to dinner that evening, 


bours 


a good many more 
invited %o 


and 
had 


join an informal dance 


been 


at a later hour. Mrs 
Mansfield had opined 
that something ought 
to be done in the way of 
mild festivity; so this 
entertainment had been 
decided upon, Veronica 
us.enting — as, indeed, 
she was always ready 
to assent to any such 


proposition of her 


aunt's although 
dancing did not happen 
to be a form of relax- 
ation which had any 
charms for her per- 


sonally. Of late years, 
dancing has been going 
rapidly out of fashion, 
aud good dancers, as 
who are no 


used to 


some of us 


longer young 


know to our sorrow, 


were hever at any time 
too plentiful in this 
favoured Jand. Still, 
there have always been 
a few here and there, 
and of this select band 
Dolly Cradock was a 
survivor. As for Horace, 


he could get along well 
enough when he 
capable, resolute partner 


had a 


und plenty of 
so that he 
tinguished 
the 
Dimsdale’s 
at county 


space P4 
quite dis- 
himself on 
occasion of Miss 
first effort 
hospitality. 


If it was not with his 
arm round Miss Dims- 
dile’s waist that he 


earned this well-merited 
distinction, he was in 
blame for 


walked 


no way to 
that. 
through 


Veronica 
two set ot 
the 
evening in 


Lancers and 
rest of the 
conversation, as did the 


spent 


majority of those whom 
she was exerting herself 
Whiy 
reasonably asked, should 
and 


uncom - 


to entertain. , she 


one make onesclf 
everybody else 
fortable 
feats which one is power- 
less to perform ? 

Why indeed! That 
was just what Dolly 
Cradock happened to be 
thinking at the 


by «attempting 


time, 


and she did not acquit 
her hostess of having 
erway erred prodigiously In 
the ubove-named 


respect, notwithstanding 
Veronica’s abstention 

from performances in 
which she herself excelled. Dolly flattered herself that she 
Was no mean judge of men, and she foresaw that nothing save 
the most extreme discomfort could come to her poor friend 
Horace Trevor from the alliance which it had pleased other 
people to arrange for him. 

But she was kind enough not to tel had sat 
next to him at dinner, and her behaviour had been of a nature 
to reassure him completely. Dolly may or may not have been 
a good judge of men; but it is certain that Horace was a very 
poor judge of women, or he never would have jumped to the 
conclusion that his perfidy had been so readily condoned. As 
d inwardly at his vanished apprehensions, 
had been no serious 
months before, 
never given the subject a 
free to with 


him so She 


it was, he laughe 
saying to himself that of course there 
meaning in what had taken place 
and that Dolly had 
thought. He th 


som 
probably 


second ercfor feit dance 








imstances.’ 
** Honour bright 
D lly, 
slightls 
He nodded, 
with 


raising ler ey 


and was 


himself 


rather pl ased 
i 


vr having had the courage 


althe ugh, 


t, it would 


to be so explicit; 
as a matter of fa 
both 


more considerate on his part 


have been wiser and 
to let his neighbour's insinu- 
ations pass unheeded. 
“That is capital !”’ she 
returned, with much cheer- 
fulness. * Now it 
remains to drink your health 


only 


in the best liquor obtainable 
Take 
me into the supper-room 
and 1°) do it.” 

It was in the supper-room 
that Mrs. Mansfield’s atten- 
tion was first drawn to what 
ould not but 
the manceuvres of a young 
lady who had not been in- 
vited to Broxlham by any 
wish of hers. 
best pleased with what she 


upon the premises. 


she c regard as 


She was not 


saw, and later in the evening 
she frankly said as much to 
Veronica 

‘*T can’t conceive,’’ she 
remarked, with some im- 
patience, ‘‘why you should 
have wanted to have that girl 
here; I don’t like her ways 
of going on at all. She wus 
drinking champagne out of 
tumblers after all the people 
had gone away, and I should 
not be surprised to hear that 
she was in the smoking- 
room with the men now.”’ 

Veronica replied that she 
had seen Miss Cradock, who 
at the time presented every 
appearance of being per- 
fectly sober, into her bed- 
room; and then, as Mrs. 
Mansfield still looked dis- 
satisfied, she inquired smil- 
ingly, ‘‘Are you afraid of 
her eloping with Horace ? 

That—or something like 
that—was precisely what 
Mrs. Mansfield was afraid 
of; but of course it would 
not have done to say so. 
Therefore, merely 
shrugged her shoulders and 
observed: ‘* Well, I hope you have not asked her to stay more 
than a week, at the outside. For poor Lady Louisa’s sake, I 
have always tried to be kind to her; but really there is never 
any knowing what she will do next, and I can’t say that I 
think her a desirable guest.’ 

To be continued.) 


she 
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On May 28 will be published our Summer Number for 1894, 
containing Stories by Bret Harte, Miss Braddon, I. Zangwill, Lady 
Lindsay, and Margaret L. Woods; a One-Act Play by Max 
Pemberton; Tus Splendid Coloured Pictures; and Numerous 
Iilustrations by Fred Barnard, R. Caton Woodville, Bernard 
Partridge, A. Forestier, A. Birhenruth, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, and 
others. Trice One Shilling. 
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BABIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

I think one of the best-remembered and happiest days I 
ever spent in my life was one day in June, two summers 
ago, when my friend Arthur Pearson, who is not unknown 
asked me to meet him in a delightful glade in 
Forest to at the start of the ‘‘ Fresh Air 
Not only was I to meet at this romantic spot one 
the best friend London children ever had, but 
old companion, Mr. John Kirk, of the Ragged 
1 Union, who has organised for me many and many a 
Christmas dinner for the neglected ones of London, and has 
shown my charitable friends how best they can spend an 
overflow of cash in soup-kitchens and coal distributions in 

the winter instead of wasting it over ** Nap” or ‘ poker.” 
The “Fresh Air Fund” was the happiest of happy 
thoughts. Children’s outings are, of course, no new idea. 


assist 


—————— 
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THE SILENT STREAM. 
From an Original Drawing by H.R.H, the Princess of Wales. 


The Amateur Art Exhibition, opened on Wednesday, May 2, at the Imperial Institute, by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, possessed many 
" interesting features, but none more attractive to the majority of visitors than a trio of oil sketches from the brush of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales. In each case there was manifest a happy sense of colour, as well as a considerable command of technique. 
of her Royal Highness we are enabled to reproduce a specially interesting example of her work: a quiet backwater in the grounds at 
low bushes, a sombre sky being reflected skilfully in the water. 
pictures by the Princess were an Eastern landscape, in which a ruined temple flanked by a palm stands out boldly in the foreground, 
against a background of purple hills, a glowing sunset, and a suggestion of the sea; 
with an old windmill in the forezround, the grey atmospheric effect being brightened by a warm glow in the west. 
Schleswig-Holstein was also represented in the Exhibition, having contributed a pair of flower-paintings, in which the subjects were treated 


with a boldness and breadth entirely admirable. 


We know of old the greengrocer’s van decorated with 
ribbons and May-blossom, with smart horses and shouting 
children, that passes us on our way to Richmond, Hadleigh 
Wood, or Bushey Park. But the van and the flowers and 
the happy children only suggested ene delightful holiday 
for very good children. These vanloads for the most part 
contained the best pupils of Sunday schools—those who 
had been most regular at school, church, or chapel, the 
model pupils. 

But the poor little ragged urchins who probably were 
not well clothed enough to go to school, church, or chapel, 
were left on the hot pavement or in the gutter wondering 
why they could not be taken to the flowers and the fields, 
even though they were in rags? Mr. Pearson did not at 
all see why these holiday outings should be confined to 
one day in the year, or why Nature should only welcome 
the poor Jos and Elsies in their Sunday best. 
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and a landscape by the Wash, near Sandringham, 


So he put on his considering cap, and, with the aid of 
Mr. John Kirk, he saw his way to taking two hundred 
children to Epping Forest on every day of the year! He 
found that if his friends and the public were charitable 
enough, he could take a child from London to Epping and 
back, and feed it, all for ninepence a head! Anyone who 
contributed the ‘‘ nimble ninepence”’ could have the 
supreme pleasure of giving a poor little London child a 
treat in the country, while for less than ten pounds any 
lover of humanity could have a party of his own, select his 
own children up to two hundred, and dedicate the joyous 
day in the manner most agreeable to him. : 

Well, we all met at the rendezvous in Epping lorest, 
and scarcely had we greeted one another than we heard the 
sound of most curious music in the lovely spot where our 
tents had been pitched. Our fortress, filled with mighty 
meat-pies and buns and cake and milk, was invaded by mn 

Liliputian lalstaffian 
regiment! had 
caps, but the majority of 
the little heads were bare. 
had jackets, most 
were in shirt-sleeves, and, 
there were 
holes in their nether gar- 
ments. Behind the march- 
ing force of London waifs 
and strays came a rear- 
guard of perambulators 
and go-carts, all filled with 
crippled children, not one of 
whom had ever seen a blue- 
bell in their weary and 
helpless existence. Over 
their heads waved the 
bright banners of the 
‘Tresh Air Fund,” and 
over the banners waved 
the branches of the ances- 
tral oaks and elms of a 
glorious forest too little 
known by the Londoner. 


Some 


Some 


® ° 
alas! omlnous 


The organisation of the 
‘Fresh Air Fund” was a 
complete success, and we 
who were interested in it 
induced popular favourites 
and clever ladies to enter- 
tain the children in the 
lorest. Good Mr. Johnnie 
Toole came down, with his 
pockets full of threepenny- 
bits, and armed with bags 
of nuts and fruit; and 
when he had sung them 
‘An ’Orrible Tale,” we 
had scrambles and 
and games of every descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Oscar Beringer 
organised another day, and 
brought down ladies with 
guitars and zithers to 
make music under the 
forest trees. And so Provi- 
dence blessed the initiation 
of the ‘*‘ Fresh Air Fund,’ 
money came in, and the 
good work has flourished 
ever since, and will con- 
tinue to flourish if these 
‘*nimble ninepences” will 
once more pop out of the 
pockets of the kind-hearted 
und charitable all over the 
world. 

But Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson has got further 
afield this year. He is 
organising ‘‘ Fresh Air 
Funds” for the provincial 
centres, and his energy has 
so impressed the directors 
of the Ragged School 
Union—-the child of the 
late and eminent noble, 
Lord Shaftesbury — that 
they have voted a sum to 
yurchase a freehold in the 
Forest so that the children 
may no longer live in tents 
but have a forest house of 
their own, where they can 
dine under cover and shelter 
when it is wet. 


races 


And now to be prac- 
tical! Ninepence is not 
much, is it? Not much of 
a sacrifice, I mean, when 
compared to the delight of 
giving a London child an 
exquisite day’s holiday. We 
spend more on a cigar and 
a drink on our way to the 
river or the races. A ten-pound note is not a fortune to one 
of the wealthy or the unwise who stake more at Kempton 
or Sandown, and might far better have an Epping Forest 
day, and go to bed with a goodeconscience and the thankful 
prayers of two hundred children. 

If the humble owners of the ninepence and the lucky 
thrower away of unconsidered trifles in the way of ten- 
pound notes could only hear the scream of joy as an 
imprisoned London child plunges ankle-deep in the long 
lush grass, could only hear these little ones who are ever 
with us, as they sit down in a circle and send up their glad 
hymns with the lark’s song to the gate of heaven, and 
could only appreciate the rest and thankfulness painted in 
dreams on their happy faces as they go homewards “‘ with 
tired eyelids upon tired eyes” they would not be long in 
calling on my friend C. Arthur Pearson, of Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


By the gracious permission 


The other 


Princess Victoria of 
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ANCHESTER-ON -THE- SEA — how strange it 
sounds! Yet it is hardly more than the truth. 

Tor if the waters that lave her five of 

quays be not salt, at least they float hulls crusted 
ocean and the ‘*hooted its 
last month at Lagos or New Orleans, or at Rio 


miles 


with spray ; siren which 


dread” 


“S 


WEST END OF THE 
de Janeiro, may be heard to-day from the Town Hall steps. 
Nay, an enthusiastic old Lancashire man, viewing the canal 
at Darton for the first time, a few days ago, licked the 
end of his stick, after dipping it in the water, to see ‘if it 
tasted salt.’ ILe said it did—perhaps he was right—at any 
rate, no one is likely to contradict him. Most people 
are content to Juvok at the water of the Irwell, without 
beverage of it. But, apart, the 

Manchester last accomplished 


making a joking 
shipway to 
fact. 

The visit of her Majesty draws all eyes at the present 
time to the capital of the North, and a few facts from the 
checkered history of her great scheme will doubtless be 


is at an 


received with interest. 

For many years Manchester has lain at the feet of 
Liverpool. This fact has long been recognised, for over 
fifty years ago we find Liverpool boasting that she paid 
more window taxes than Manchester; and, as a writer 
of that day has said, ‘‘ nothing could better prove the 
actual state of affairs, for it shows Manchester to be our 
great workshop, and Liverpool the residence of the non- 
producers who live upon its industry.” Two hundred 
years ago J.iverpool was a fishing village, but with the 
growth of the cotton industry in South Lancashire came 
the need of a point of import for raw material and of export 
for the manufactured goods. 

So rapidly, indeed, has Liverpool risen that whereas in 
1301 her year’s tonnage was 459,720 and her dues received 
£28,365, in 1881 they had risen by steady growth to 
7,893,950 tons and £966,280 respectively. But these same 
dues, admittedly over-heavy, added to the exorbitant rail- 
way rates between port and mill, were a deadly tax on the 
Lancashire manufacturer, and a time came at last when the 
keen competition of foreign rivals compelled him to ease 
himself of the burden. 

The Ship Canal as now constructed is the realisation of 
an idea over one hundred and eighty years old; an idea 
frequently recurring from time to time, and ever growing 
in importance and ambition. Evidence of the interest in 
the question crops out in many places, and in an old ‘‘ book 
of words” of the Manchester pantomime of 1825 we find 


STOCKTON SWING 


ROMANCE 


GREAT BASIN 


OF THE 


reference to the scheme as then under discussion. Two of 


the verses run— 


Near Oxford Road the dry dock is, to caulk and to careen, Sir; 
Our chief West India Dock is where the pond was at Ardwick Green, Sir; 
That is to say, they might have been there, had these plans been done, Sir. 


And vessels might have anchored there of full five hundred tons, Sir. 


OF THE MANCHESTER DOCKS. 


Instead of lazy old quay flats that crawl three miles an hour, Sir, 


We'd fine three-masted steamers, some of ninety horses’ power, Sir 


That is, had it been made we shou'd; and Lord! how fine 'twould be, Sir, 


When all beyond St. Peter's Church was open to the sea, Sir! 


SHIP 
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was the construction of a tidal channel right to 
Manchester, and this scheme, prepared by the late Mr. 
Hamilton Fulton, C.E., of Westminster, found much 
favour in many quarters. And there 
peculiarly attractive in the idea of “the briny” actually 
flowing under the very walls of the cotton-mills. However, 
when, in 1882, the scheme was seriously faced under 
the leadership of the late Mr. Daniel Adamson, with a view 
to the immediate construction of the long-discussed water- 
way, two schemes were submitted to the promoters—the 
one, as we have just said, by Mr. Fulton, for a tidal 
channel, the other by Mr. E. Leader Williams, C.E., of 
Manchester, for a channel tidal up to Warrington, and 
thence rising step by step, by means of locks, up to the old 
river level at Manchester. It was then realised for the first 
time that the tidal scheme would involve a cutting over 
90 ft. deep at the Manchester end, and that the quays 
themselves would be over 50 ft. below street level. In 
addition to this there were serious doubts as to the satis- 
factory working of the tidal flow along a confined channel 
of such great length. 

At the preliminary meeting of supporters, held in 
September 1882, it was therefore decided to adopt Mr. 
Williams's scheme for a canalised channel. And at the 
same meeting it was also resolved that a fund of £100,000 
should be raised to defray the expenses of an application 
to Parliament for powers to carry out the scheme. 


up 


is something 


Then followed the most protracted struggle ever known 
in the history of Private Bill legislation. Practically it 
lasted for ten years, the first three years being spent on 
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Passing over many schemes, more or less feasible, for 
improving the water communication between the estuary 
and city, we come at last to the year 1877 and the incep- 
tion of the present scheme. The idea then first discussed 
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SLUICES ON THE WEAVER. 


the passing of the first Bill. The most formidable opponents 
of the Bill were the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, the 
Mersey and Irwell Bridgewater 
Canal Company, City of Liverpool, London and North- 
Western Railway Company, and other strong vested 
interests. It is probable that this persistent oppesition 
has cost the promoters nearly a quarter of a million, but 
at the same time it is quite certain that the scheme just 


Navigation Company, 


completed is in many ways much more satisfactory than 
that first laid before Parliament. The Bill received royal 
assent in August 1885. The in all had 
extended over 175 days, and over 175,000 questions had 
been asked and answered. After the passing of the Dill 
came the hard struggle to raise the necessary funds for 
construction. The capital required was about £8,000,000, 
with an additional £2,000,000 for the compulsory purchase 
First a London 
of I 


ion 
ac 
But it wes 


proceedings 


of existing canals and navigation rights. 
syndicate and the Rothschilds 
attempted to float the cempany, but in vain. 
not until 1887, on 
Lord Egerton of Tatton as chairman, that further powers 
as to share capital were obtained, and, through the agency 
of Messrs. Baring and Co., the capital required by the Act 
of 1885 was subscribed. 

No time was now lost before breaking ground. Mr. 
T. A. Walker, whose name will ever be associated with the 
construction of the Severn Tunnel and other 


afterwards Lon 


the reconstruction of the Board, with 


successful 
heavy engineering works at home and abroad, undertook 
to construct the entire waterway within four years for the 
sum of £5,750,000. Lord Egerton of Tatton, the chairman, 
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cut the first turf at Fasth im on Nov. and work 
was begun on the various s« 
year It is difficult to 

iva- 


mound 
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in order to maintain full depth of water in the canal 


low 

As 
chester 
total 


tide. 
the canal fall of over 


ssary to 


has a 
break up 
divided by 


and the sea, it was nec 


length into a series of level ponds, 





VAY VIADUCT, SHOWING COALING 


Sft. broad and 4 ft. high, formed right round 
f 


e along the line of the equator, and some slight 


idea will be gathered of the quantity of rock, sand, clay, 


and earth which has had to be removed. To accomplish 


this, an army of men and boys. was employed, and at the 
busiest time these amounted 
to between 15 000 and 16,000. 
such a mighty host 
been of 


Even 


would have coni- 
paratively little 
steam plant had also 
been largely employed. As 


a matter of fact, the amount 


avail if 
not 


of plant employed has never 
been equalled on any other 
No less 
full- 


was 


engineering work. 
than 215 
gauge railway - track 
laid in the cuttings and along 
the banks The 
rolling stock of this exten- 
sive little 
amounted to 180 locomotives 
and over 6000 trucks. The 
bulk of the was 
ack omplished by ninety-s« ven 
steam-diggers of various makes, aided by a fleet of half-a- 
Ileavy as was the work 


miles of 


and tips. 


id 
railway system aah 


PORT ELLESMERE, 


digging 


dozen powerful steam-dredgers. 
of rough excavation, it was but a portion of the task faced 
by the contractors. Jive main lines of railway had to be 
diverted; an1 lofty embankments leading to new high- 
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There 


massive 


locks having a lift varying from 13*ft. to 16 ft. 
each of 
construction and immense size, situated respectively at 
Kastham, Latchferd, Irlam, and Mode Wheel. 
Those at Eastham are three in number, the sizes being 


are in all five sets of these locks, 


Barton, 


% 


Stee Why @amale a” We! Soe oseee 


WHERE THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


600 ft. by 80 ft., 350 ft. by 50 ft., and 150 ft. by 30 ft., but 
they only come into use between half tide and low water ; 
the gates standing wide open during the period of high 
water, so that vessels may pass in or out without any 


obstruction. The distance between Eastham and the 
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60 ft. between Man- 
the 


MAY 26, 1894 
the waste of water when in use, each chamber has been 
provided with a pair of intermediate gates to suit vessels 
of different lengths. 

The valley of the Mersey has always been liable to 
sudden and serious floods, and provision had to be made by 














WARBURTON VIADUCT, 


HAS A CONNECTION WITH 


LOOKING TOWARDS IRLAM. 


the engineers for the rapid discharge of large volumes of 
lor this 
purpose large steel sluice-gates of improved design have 
been constructed the lock 


These sluices can be raised bodily from the bridge above, 
and, by lifting them as occa- 


flood-water coming down from the uplands. 


alongside each of systems, 


sion requires, the depth of 
water in the pond above can 
be regulated to 
The sluices at 
for instance, are capable of 


a nicety. 
five Irlam, 
passing over 200,000 gallons 
per second, a body of water 
far surpassing any Mersey 
flood on record. 

Between Latchford and 
Eastham there are two long 
weirs in the 
to permit the free flow of the 
tide into and out of the canal, 
and there are also three sets 


embankments 


of storm - water sluices, at 
Norton Eastham, with 
two gates each, and at the 
mouth of the river Weaver. 
At the latter point there 
great sluices, and when these 
full height, an opening 300 ft. in 
and 13 ft. high is formed in the retaining 
wall, so that no fear need be entertained of a flocd 
on the lower reaches of the canal or the river Weaver. 


and 
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THE DOCKS AT MANCHESTER. 
level viaducts had to be formed forthem. Roads innumer- 
able were severed, and provision had to be made for the 
traffic by the construction of seven immense swing 
bridges and two high-level fixed structures. On the 
estuary portion of the work several miles of embankment 
had to be formed to separate the canal from the river 








next locks at Latchford is twenty-one miles, and through- 
out the whole of this length the water in the channel is 
eemi-tidal., 

At Latchford and at the other points mentioned there 
are only two locks, the one 600 ft. long by 65 ft. wide, and 
the other measuring 350 ft. by 45 ft. In order to minimise 




















TRAFFORD WUARF. 


In addition to the main locks already mentioned there 
are six side locks of smaller dimensions, to connect the 
new waterway with existing systems of 
These are the Weston Marsh, Weston Mersey, Bridge- 
water, and Old Quay locks, all in the neighbourhood of 
Runcorn, and two near Warrington, at Walton and at 


navigation. 
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Stockton Heath respectively. By far the most impressive 


piece of work on the whole line of canal is the new 
swing aqueduct at Barton. The Bridgewater Canal crossed 
the Irwell at this point, and as the line of the new canal 
here follows the old course of the river, it is obvious that 





ROCK-CUTTING, 


some means had to be devised by which sea-going vessels 
could pass this point without severing the barge traflic on 
the older navigation connecting Manchester with the 
South Lancashire coal-fields. 

The difficulty has been solved by the bold device of 
carrying the barge canal across the new waterway in a 
steel trough, which can be turned on its centre just as an 
ordinary road swing-bridge. Before turning, however, 
stop-gates at the two shore ends of the canal cutting and 
at each end of the trough are closed, so that when the 
aqueduct is swung there is no waste of water. The total 
weight of the moving portion, which always remains 


full of water, is over 1600 tons, and the sight of the 
immense structure — with, perhaps, one or two barges 


floating in it 
impressive. 


-gently revolving on its pivot is most 


The greater portion of the docks is situated in the 
borough of Salford, the remainder being partly in the 
city of Manchester and partly in the township of Stretford. 
The total area of the water space in the docks is 105 
acres, while the quay space amounts to 152 acres, with 
a water frontage of over five miles. The upper end of 
the Manchester Dock within a mile of the Town 
Hall. The Manchester and Salford Docks are divided 
from each other by the Trafford Road Swing Bridge, 
which connects the city with the borough. 


is 


In addition to the docks at the terminus, a side dock of 
23 acres is being constructed at Warrington. At Partington, 
a coaling basin of 5} acres has been formed, connected by 
rail with the South 
Partington thus becomes by many miles the nearest port 
to these pits, and the export trade in ‘“ black diamonds” 
promises to be no mean item in the future traffic of the 
canal, 

lor two years after the commencement of the work all 
went well; but the death of the contractor, Mr. T. A. 
Walker, in November 1889, involved the company in a 
series of disputes with his executors, who had endeavoured 
to carry on the work, as provided by the terms of his will. 
l’or twelve months the work was continued with consider- 
able friction, and in the autumn of 1890 all existing con- 
tracts were cancelled, and the work, with all plant on the 
ground, was taken over by the company, who continued 


Lancashire and Yorkshire collieries. 


the task for some months as their own contractors. 

About the same time a tremendous flood burst over the 
whole valley, and almost every cutting between Warring- 
ton and Manchester was drowned out. ‘The loss to the 


THE 


MOUNT MANISTY. 
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company caused by delay and expense of pumping out 
the cuttings, repair of plant, and making good the damage 
done, was enormous. ‘This and the severe winters of 1890 
and 1891 are largely responsible for the great ultimate 
increase of the cost of the canal over the Parliamentary 
estimates. 
1891 the 
found themselves at 
the end of their re- 


Karly in 
company 


sources, and being 
unable to raise any 
further capital they 
appealed tothe Man- 
chester City Council 
for help. The Cor- 
poration at 
responded by obtain- 


once 


ing the sanction of 
Parliament to their 
advancing any sum 
up to £3,000,000 on 
the security of the 
city rates. It proved 
ultimately that even 
this vast 
not sufficient to com- 
plete the work, and 
Manchester has 
same object. The city thus 


sum was 


raised another £2,000,000 for the 
becomes the largest shareholder in the concern, and has a 
majority of members on the board of directors until the 
loans shall have been fully repaid or the canal converted 
into a public trust. 

On Nov. 1893, the fourth anniversary of Mr. 
Walker’s death, the canal was at length full of water from 
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Lord Mayor, the Corporations of Manchester, Salford, and 
Warrington, and the directors of the Canal Company. 

Numerous lines of steamers are already running to and 
from all parts, and we notice from the Board of Trade 
returns just issued that more sugar has been landed this 
year at Manchester than at Liverpool. In itself this seems 
a trivial matter, but as the proverbial straw shows the 
direction of the wind, so this small item is but the indica- 
tion of the vast shipping industry which Manchester most 
firmly believes will be hers in the near future. 


A VOYAGE 


weeks 


UP THE CANAL. 
Tor the well-known Clyde tourist 
steamer Jvanhoe has been making daily trips along the 


some 


past 
canal between Manchester and Liverpool. Seeing that 
she is ‘* billed” to return shortly to her native waters, and 
again delight the heart of the canny Scot, we propose in 
imagination to avail ourselves of the present opportunity, 
and to steam up the new channel, noting the various works 
of interest constructed in connection with the canal, and 
the consequent changes which haye been made in the 
district. 
Leaving the Prince’s Landing Stage at Liverpool at 
about high water, we rapidly overhaul the tender Skirmisher, 
having on board the last of the saloon passengers and the 
late mails for the Cunarder Campania, outward bound ; 
and in a few minutes we pass thut leviathan herself at 


her moorings in the Sloyne. The Blue Veter flutters 
from her masthead, and the volumes of smoke and 


steam pouring from her gigantic smoke-stacks indicate 
that steam is already fully up for a record run across the 
Atlantic. Shortly abreast of the 


old line-of-battle ship Conway, how used as a training- 


afterwards we are 


ship for cadets; and, passing the floating powder-hulks 
olf 


moored Bromborough, we steer towards the southern 
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end to end, and on Dec. 7 the Liverpool ferry-steamer 
Snow lrop, with the Corporation and directors on board, 
passed along the whole length of the canal from Eastham 
to Manchester, being the first vessel to arrive in the new 
port. On Jan. 1, 1894, the canal was opened for traffic. 
There was no actual ceremony, but a procession of crafts 
of all descriptions passed up the canal in the wake of the 
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SWING 


BRIDGE, 


bank of the estuary—here almost three miles across, and 
see before us the entrance-locks to the canal at Kastham. 
The tide having not yet fallen more than a few feet, 
the entrance - gates still 
through the lock-chamber, and are at once in the ‘ Vort 
Hlarbour of Manchester.” Iad we at low 
water we should still have had ample draught in the 
but found the lock- 
This would have caused a slight delay, 


are open, so we steam right 


and arrived 


approach channel, should have 
gates closed. 
while we were being raised to the canal level; but so 
perfect are the hydraulic contrivances for closing and 
opening the gates than less than ten minutes would have 
been lost in the lock. In passing through the lock we 
notice on our right the twin-sluices for regulating the 
discharge of storm-water from the canal, and on the bank 
beyond we sce a fine engine-house and accumulator tower 
for working the hydraulic machinery and for lighting the 
locks at night by electricity. These last features 
find at each of the locks on our voyage up stream, the 


we shall 


sluices being always on our right, but in every other case 
the engine-house stands on our left hand. For half a mile 
we pass through a sandstone cutting, and, emerging from 
this, cross Pool Hall Bay, the waters of the canal and 
estuary being separated by a great sandstone and clay 
embankment about a mile long. 

Another deep cutting next leads us to Ellesmere Port 
Bay, across which the canal is again carried by means of a 
heavy embankment. Ellesmere Port is the terminus of 
the Shropshire Union Canal system, which connects the 
Potteries and the ‘‘ Black Country ” with the Mersey, and 
which feeder to the Ship Canal, 


Extensive new quays have been built here in anticipation 


now forms a valuable 
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BARTON 


and 
lor 


and the Ship Canal Dry Dock 
have selected Ellesmere as the site 
of their huge floating pontoon dry docks. 
between the 
rs us to the 
point of special interest passed on the way being 


yon Company 


traffi 


the 
river Weaver, 


marshy meadows of 


iv Spin 


Cheshire shore brin mouth of the 
the only 
the siphon which carries the river Gowy under the canal in 
This work is, of course, 
invisible the mouth of 
the Weaver stands Saltport, founded in the summer of 
1892 for the 
pounded waters of the Weaver forming a large pond for the 


From this point the canal is 


two pipes, each of 12 ft. diameter. 
from the deck of our steamer. At 


salt and timber trade on the canal; the im- 


storage of the timber-rafts. 
carried round the existing docks and outside the twin ports 
of Western Point and Runcorn, by means of an immense 
embankment and concrete about four long. 
Opposite the mouth of the Weaver this embankment has 
been cut down to form a tidal weir, as already explained ; 


wall miles 


and at the same point are the ten great storm-water sluices 
to which reference has been made in our history of con- 
struction. The Weston Mersey, the Bridgewater, and the 
Runoorn Old Quay side locks are all formed in this 
embankment, to allow vessels to pass direct from the old 
docks into the estuary, instead of navigating the new 
waterway. 

But before reaching the Old Quay lock, we pass under 
the first bridge spanning the canal. This is the fine 
viaduct carrying the London and Liverpool branch of the 
London and North-Western Railway across the Mersey at 
Runcorn gap. It existed long before the canal was com- 
menced, but was sufficiently high above high water mark 
to clear the masts of vessels. The actual headway varies, 
of course, with the tide, but it is never less than 75 ft. 
The three main spans are each 100 yards in the clear; 
so that the Ship Canal, with its bottom width of 120 ft., 
occupies only half of the Cheshire or southern span. To 


AQUEDUCT. 


the north, across the river, lies Widnes, the centre of the 
alkali industry, overhung by its never-lifting pall of inky 
smoke and nauseating fumes, A few hundred yards up 
the 
canal strikes inland, 


the 


stream of viaduct the 


leaving on 
left. 

Immediate ly after- 
find the canal 
blocked by 
road 
hoot 
fog - whistle 


estuary 


the 


wards we 
temporarily 
the first 

bridge. <A 
our 
the 
our approach ; 


swing 
deep 
from 
operator of 
and the 
silently 
on its hydraulic 


warns 
bridge swings 
round 
pivot, and as gently re- 
after 
On our way to 


turns we have 
passed, 
Manchester we shall have 
to pass through six more 
of these 
which connect the main 
by the 
canal. They vary con- 
siderably in weight; the 
Trafford Road bridge, 
between the Manchester 
and Salford Docks, being 
the heaviest in the 
United Kingdom. The 
weight on its turn-table is 1800 tons. Yet, so truly is 
each of these immense structures poised on its circle of 
gun-metal rollers that they can each be turned in less 
Leaving Runcorn behind, we enter the 


swing bridges, 


roads severed 


THE 


than ten seconds. 








RUNCORN BRIDGE. 


deepest cutting on the whole line of work, and presently 
find ourselves passing the Norton sluices, where storm 
waters are discharged into the river above Widnes. 
Moore Lane Swing Bridge next comes into view, with its 
engine-house and accumulator tower, but the former needs 
no tall chimney, as the fuel consumed at this point is oil 
instead of Another 
Grange Viaduct, an immense structure carrying four rail- 
way tracks—the the London and North- 
Western Railway (| ompany and the and 
Chester branch of the North-Western and Great Western 
These railways have been raised by means of 


coal, half-mile brings us to Acton 


main line of 
Warrington 


joint lines. 
inclined approaches of easy gradients, so as to give the 
same clear headway above water as at Runcorn, which 
has as the height for all the 
new fixed bridges spanning the We are now 
passing Warrington left, as we 
through the Stag Inn Swing Bridge, we notice that the 
Chester Road, which it carries, also crosses the river a few 


been taken standard of 
canal. 
and steam 


on our 


paces away by means of a new girder bridge of an American 
type. The entrance to the Warrington Dock, which has 
yet to be made, lies about halfway between Stag Inn and 
Stockton Heath Swing Bridges. The river here has been 
diverted from its old channel round the Arpley meadows, 
and it is intended, by dredging and widening the old bed, 
to form a dock twenty-three acres in extent. Stockton 
Heath Church stands on the right, just below the fowth 
swing bridge, and it is so near to the edge of the water that 
it is possible to throw a stone from the church step on to 
The swing bridge just 
mentioned has been the 
junction of an old barge navigation with the Ship Canal, 


the deck of a passing steamer. 
constructed at very point of 
and the connecting lock actually stands under the shorte1 
arm of the bridge when at rest. 

Another mile of straight cutting brings us to a hieh- 


win 
yey 


a 7 


VIADUCT OF THE MIDLAND LINE. 

level bridge of an entirely different type from any yet 
passed. This bridge carries the approach road to the new 
Latchford Railway Station. A hint has been borrowed 
from the great Forth Bridge, and the cantilever principle, 
of which so much was heard a few years was 
adopted. Passing now through the Knutsford Road 
Swing Bridge, ard underneath the great skew bridge 
carrying the Warrington and Stockport branch of the 
London and North-Western Railway, similar in design to 
its sister bridge at Acton Grange, we leave at last the tidal 
waters of the canal, and enter the lock at Latchford. The 
600-ft. lock is occupied by the Merchant Prince, outward 
bound for the Mediterranean with a full cargo of Man- 
chester goods, so we are raised in the 450-ft. chamber. 
After a delay of a few minutes, we are again under way, 
and, having just been raised 16 ft. in the lock, obtain a 
much better view of the surrounding country from the 
Ivanhoe’s promenade deck than was possible on the lower 
reach. About two miles above Latchford we notice two or 
three huge dredgers at work in the channel, and shortly 
afterwards meet the Manx Fairy, formerly an Isle of Man 
boat, but now one of the fleet of pleasure-steamers owned 
by the Ship Canal Steam-Ship Company. 
Leaving the mouth of the river Bollin on our right, the 
canal bends sharply to the left, and, spanning the deep 
sandstone cutting, we see ahead the Warburton High-Level 
Road Bridge, similar in every detail to the one at Latchford. 
At Partington we find a fine viaduct carrying the Midland 
line from London to Liverpool across the canal and river, 
at this point very close together. Just above the bridge 
the canal is widened out to form the Partington Coaling 
jasin, with lay-byes on each side of the channel, and we 
notice that Messrs. Lamport and Holt’s fine steamer Ob/ers 
lies under one of the tipping-cradles taking in her bunker 
coal before proceeding to Manchester to load for the 
Brazils. Nearly a mile further up the canal receives the 
whole flow of the Mersey water coming down from the 


ago, 


Passenger 
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On the opposite bank of the canal, which is here the 
river Irwell widened and deepened, the construction of 
the Ordsall Dock is being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. At Woden Street Footbridge we come to the 
head of the docks, but, continuing our course up the river, 
we touch at the Regent Road stage, and thence steam 
to Albert Bridge, within five minutes’ walk of the Royal 
Exchange and the Town Hall. 

Having thus covered the whole length of the work, it 
may be said of us, as of a certain Queen of old, * that 
there is no more spirit in us,” for truly we have nothing 
but admiration and praise for the men who lave conceived 
and carried out so vast a work in so short a time; and we 
can but wish the shareholders and the citizens of Man- 
chester all the success that their boldness and patience 


merit. 


Our Illustrations are from sketches by our Special 
Artist (Mr. William Simpson) and from photographs by 
Messrs. Frith, of Reigate, and Mr. T. Birtles, of Warrington. 


THE LATCHFORD VIADUCT. 


Derbyshire hills beyond Stockport. The canal itself from this point up to Manchester 
follows the valley of the river Irwell, and has practically obliterated that tortuous 
stream. 

The Cheshire Lines Viaduct at Irlam is the counterpart of the one at Partington, 
and can carry four trains abreast, though only two lines are at present laid. Imme- 
diately above the bridge lie the Irlam Locks. Here we rise another sixteen feet, and 

















THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO MANCHESTER. 


after steaming two miles through Lancashire lowland flats, enter the Barton Locks. 
Here, again, we have another rise in the world, this time one of fifteen feet, in 
less than as many minutes. All eyes are now strained forward to catch the first 
glimpse of Mr. Leader Williams’s masterpiece—the swing aqueduct at Barton. 
The concrete island which carries the pivot bears also that of the Barton Road bridge ; 
-and as these two huge structures revolve simultaneously on their axis to give us 
passage, we hardly refrain from bursting into cheers 
for the designer of these marvels of engineering skill. 
From Barton to the docks the canal is cut through 
the precincts of Trafford Park, the ancestral home 
of the De Trafford family. Before entering the docks, 
however, another and final rise of 13 ft. is accomplished 
in the Mode Wheel Locks. Emerging from these, we find 
ourselves navigating an immense basin, a mile in length 
and a quarter of a mile across in the widest part. Thisis the 
great Salford Dock, and as we steam gently up to our moor- 
ings alongside the Trafford Wharf, we notice that the dock» 
are being fitted up with all the most modern appliances 
Electric light has been laid on throughout the whole of 
their extent ; telephone wires run round all the basins, and 
connect them with the dock offices; hydraulic cranes are 
being erected as fast as the makers can supply them ; while, 
most important of all, railway lines run along the edge of 
every quay and jetty. so that goods can be loaded direct to 
ship, to rail, or vice versa, without twice handling, as has 
to be done at Liverpool. 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO MANCHESTER, 





The Zvanhoe does not pass on to the Manchester Docks, 
but, like all the other passenger -boats on the canal, 
berths at Trafford Wharf in the Salford Basin. We must, 
therefore, leave her here, and take our seats on one of the 
small steamers plying between the Wharf and Albert 
Bridge in the city. Darting rapidly under Trafford Road 
Swing Bridge, which we clear without the necessity of 
its opening, we come to the temporary swing bridge con- 
necting the docks’ railways with the Midland and other 
railway systems. This will shortly be replaced by a 
permanent structure now in course of erection. The four 


basins of the Manchester Docks open out on our right. THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO MANCHESTER: THE LONDON ROAD RAILWAY STATION, WHERE THE QUEEN ARRIVED. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST YEOMANRY BRIGADE BY THE QUEEN IN WINDSOR PARK: MIDDLESEX YEOMANRY CAVALRY TROTTING PAST. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ALDERSHOT: THE SCOTS GREYS TROTTING PAST THE QUEEN. 
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26, 
THE PLAYHOUSES. nd do a grotesque dan ind yet that at t full of the himself that he had tine feelings when he really had 
curtain the applause of one part of the house should not. Rarely has such splendid work been done with so 
Tho production at the Garrick Theatre of Bulwer Lytton’s have been answered by the ‘ go s¢ "—-not the tailor’s little result. Miss Kale Sadie, an actress of whom any 
celebrated play Mons follows strangely upon ‘* Mrs in another. Yet he did his work excellently; and country might be proud, struggled hard as Clara, but 
Lessingham,” and perhaps somewhat disustrously. Itis she, although it is possible te accuse her of exaggera- no one could be convinced by her. Personal charm and 
a short time, too short, since, at the Garrick, « saw tion, lavished all the resources of her art upon the sincerity of manner could not induce belief in her conduct. 
(ieorge Fleming's” work, which, whatevea 
its shortcomings, was an earnest effort to on ot “ ~ a 
paint truly the 1 en nd women of to-day ; 'taford [Re Custom. es) t 
consequ tly, when a play is given at th glee { _ apd Orda R 
pila and, to a great extent by the 7 Koad Fi ark. 
com] in which truth is reckless], i *\. se | 
f t ( ventional stag effect, n j 4 | 
tt pt i I ule t }2 sent ti ily 3 
1 nat of any ] i, the effect | i 
trast riking. It is strengthened i j 
by t dress of t play. Some people 
t that too much importance has been 
l to this question of costume; but in 
mutt f stage craft, I take what one may call 
ri ra ‘Sartor Resartus” point of view. The 
8) hes that will strike one as not unnatural 
when uttered by a man dressed in the clothes 
of the fifties seem absurd if he wear the 
ugly clothes that irred the diatribes of 
Lord Rosebery at the Academy banquet. n 
I do not pretend that when * Money” was if = 
} luced, a little more than half a century —— 
although Count D Orsay acted as theoret- 
ical tailor for the company, the costumes 
were absolutely more beautiful than on Satur- 
day night; yet they fitted the style of speech 
and, to some extent, the mode of conduct of 
the characters, and that was a great gain to 
the play. However, I do not wish to criticise 
the production exclusively from the tailor = 
point of view. It is enough to say that 
much which seems hopelessly stilted and 
unnatural would have appeared to be true 
under the cover of the maxim Autres temp 
autres meurs, if we had not been asked t 
assume that “ Money” presented a picture THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO MANCHESTER 
of modern life. ; 
It is curious to see how much quicker sentiment ages scene. No doubt it was drawn out too long; 
than humour. Although no doubt lacking subtlety ard no doubt, also, we have had similar comic business 


overpassing the bounds of what we now call comedy, the 


will of the first received with 


scene act was 
probably as loud and long as when first presented on 
the stage. By the last phrase I do not refer to the 


fact that Bulwer Lytton was not the ‘first and 
true” inventor of the idea underlying the scene. 
was this the only cause of merriment. The somewhat 
farce played by the hero to test 


affection of his friends and love of his fiancée brought out 


cumbersome 


laughter 


Nor 


the 


many a touch of heavy humour that caught the fancy of 


the house. The purchase of the spavined cab-horse as a 
polite form of usury, and its gift as the disguised induce- 
ment for a loan, will do service for many years to come. 
Mr. Graves and the ‘ sainted Maria,’ however, proved 
rather too much at times. He belongs strictly to farce, 
and to farce of the most elementary form ; indeed, even the 
celebrated dancing scene between him and Lady Franklin 
caused less merriment than one expected. 

It is hard to believe that Mrs. Bancroft, the most 
popular comedian of our times, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, an 
actor long dear to the public, could have a scene together 
in which~she causes him, a melancholy widower, ever 
groaning over the loss of his ‘‘ sainted Maria,” to get up 








too often of late and yet 1 could hardly 
believe the testimony of my senses when I heard 
the Fortunately, the 
humour of Mr. John 
Hare has given us many a piece of acting to which 
and feel that 
other adjectives but 
though I have seen him in better parts, I have 
never him in better form. Catching exactly the 
tone of the crafty, scheming, cold-blooded old man, he 
presented such a pictuve that, after seeing it, we should 
hesitate to have dealings witb the popular manager of the 
Garrick. 


years; 


sounds of disapprobation. 
‘Stingy Jack” never failed. 


one may assign the word * rfect,” 


are superfluous or inexact, 


seen 


The sentimental parts, even though Mr. Forbe 
Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke were at their best, 
fell rather flat. Evelyn is a terrible fellow—a prig 


as long-winded as the heroes of Dumas /fi/s, but lacking 
their wit and depth of thought. Mr. Robertson used 
his lovely voice with the utmost skill, threw an air 
showed fine 


of sincerity into his love-making, and 
dignity of manner, but all in vain. One could not 


feel that he was a philosopher or even a gentleman, 
but merely deem him a loquacious fool who flattered 
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The minor parts were well enough played. Miss Maude 
Millett has done nothing better than her Georgina, and the 
part could not be in ablerhands. Mr. Bourchier acted in excel- 
lent style as Lord Glossmore. The Sir Frederick Blount of 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth, however, did not take. The farcical 
part, with its foolish catchword, is really too far away from 
life to be very amusing, and the actor's efforts to treat it as 
comedy rather than farce resulted in a timidity of treat- 
ment that proved ineffective. Mr. Kemble deserves better 
parts than that of Mr. Stout. It is difficult to say what is 
the exact state of mind in which one leaves the theatre 
after ‘‘ Money.” Has one been pleased? No. Has one 
been bored? No. Isit wortha visit? Yes. Should it 
have been produced ? No. Possibly the net result of the 
almost conflicting views of a particular individual is that 
‘*Money” should be seen, because this production offers 
perhaps the last chance to most of us of seeing a play 
which, relatively to the time at which it was written, is a 
masterpiece, which has a great adventitious value, because 
it shows what a substantial advance has been made in 
English drama in our times, and which is deeply interesting, 
because it is a fine example of the ways of thought sup- 
posed by a brilliant writer to have been current in mankind 


some fifty years ago. i ee Be 


A conference recently held at Wakefield passed resolu- 
tions affirming the desirability of constructing a West 
Riding ship canal to the Humber, with Wakefield for its 
inland terminus, and appointing a provisional committee. 
The cost of construction is estimated at £6,000,000. 


The Peninsular and Oriental steamer Himalaya arrived 
at Brindisi on May 16, at nine in the morning, with the 
homeward Indian mail, which left Bombay on the 5th, and 
her letters were delivered in London on the morning of 
May 18—a mail transit from Bombay to London of twelve 
and a half days, which surpasses all previous records. The 
same steamer on her outward voyage last month delivered 
her mails in Bombay in just over thirteen days, which is 
the best outward passage yet made, 
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“THE LAST LOAD.”-—HAROLD SWANWICK. 


Psaums, crv. 18. 


* The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats.’ 


T. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 
“A SUNLIT HARBOUR.”—ALFRED EAST 
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HARDY. 
f Colloquial 
By Thomas 
Mr. Hardy 


rt af 


TALES BY THOMAS 


ries 
bsurd. 
to deal 


it than | 
y you have simply an epi 
with, and it cannot possibly call for as mucl 
more art th 
effect in their rel 
1s in so far strictly 


iderably more labour in 


ne one 


an a number of incidents standing a 
ition to each other.’ Of course 
right that there is, in mere quantity 
ithree-volume novel thanin 
» beset on the paper 
hoos ne those words 
¢ shades of 
quantity in effort, we 
of different kinds 
vuundest of criticson 


accuracy that in all 


meahin 


general principles, 
orts of depart 
ling to undergo an immense deal of 
evil lk and shuffle off rf il labo ll the 
Now, this real labour is demanded, 
oportionately, in a much higher degree by a short story 
ian by along. What we call invention —that is, 
tion, the faculty of seeing and of giving voice to what we 


wur in order to 
llabour of thinking.” 


Mnuavinae- 
s is a faculty easy enough of exercise by those who 
happen to possess it; and novels of much wealth, humour, 
and vitality may be produced, and have been produced, by 
imply giving it the reins. A short story demands this 
fucu ty and something more—ualthough, of course, it does 
not demand that power of keeping on at a certain level 
required by a longer work. It demands restraint, concen- 
tration, the sacrifice not only of the irrelevant, but of the 
ntial and even of the less essential. very writer 
of fiction has ten times more to tell than he tells; the short 
ry writer has a hundred times more; and the art, the 
elly difficult art, of leaving out presses upon him with 
tenfold stringency. Here and there is born a favourite of 
the gods who sees his material from the beginning in the 
shape of a short story. Such a one, we may venture to 
is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But for the others, the 
short story can only be made successfully by the exercise of 
special additional labour—*‘ the real labour of thinking.” 
These truths Mr. Hardy seems scarcely to have grasped : 
therefore he thinks the short story an easier piece of work 
than the novel; therefore, also, his short stories are, with 
perhaps two exceptions, strikingly inferior to his long 
A short story depends greatly upon design and 
construction, and allows little space for transitions; it has 
room for passion, but scarcely for fluctuation. Sudden 
changes of disposition or inconsistencies of character can 
seldom be satisfactorily displayed, and to the display of 
these things Mr. Hardy has always inclined. A woman 
who ‘**knows her mind” is rare indeed with him, and 
marriage between his persons is rather a game of blind- 
man's buff than a matter of predilection, much less of 
serious resolve, The young man in this volume who picks 
up three girls one after another into his wagon in the 
course of a short journey, and proposes marriage to all 
three within the space of ten minutes; the two betrothed 
pairs who change partners for life in the course of an 
evening's dancing, are persons in whom their author must 
be supposed to believe, or he would ‘hardly recur so often 
to their pattern; but for most of his readers the world 
appears rather more widely differentiated from Mr. Gilbert's 
** Engaged.” This invertebrate, this almost farcical way- 
wardness can be swallowed when it is but one ingredient 
among many, and especially when some of the other 
ingredients are so excellent as they are apt to be in Mr. 
Ilurdy’s novels. But in a volume of short stories not only 
does this *‘ chanciness”’ of human conduct stand out more 
glaringly in each separate story, but is further emphasised 
by reappearance in any of the others. ‘* A Group of Noble 
Dames” descended below the region of caricature into that 
of actual burlesque. ‘* Life's Little Ironies” is on a very 
different plane froin that unfortunate volume. It has many 
of Mr. Hardy's irresistible felicities of phrase, but, alas! 
it has also some of his equally inevitable infelicities. Why 
is it that a writer so often first-rate has always a second-rate 
touch when he describes a woman or when he attempts a 
piece of philosophy ’ These stories are consistently worse as 
they tend to be love-stories, and better as they tend to 
eliminate female interest. The highest point is touched by 
‘*A Tragedy of Two Ambitions,” in which the woman is 
quite subordinate, and—in quite anotherway— by “ Incident 
in the Life of Mr. George Crookhill”’ and ** Absent-minded- 
ness in a Parish Choir,”’ wherein there are no women. ‘The 
inishap of the musicians who brought hot brandy and beer to 
afternoon church to ward off the cold, and who, awakening 
somewhat dazed, fell to playing jigs, is told in Mr. Hardy's 
familiar rustic manner, than which few things are more 
absolutely delightful. Who else would have hit on that 
picture of the discomfited village band creeping down the 
gallery stairs, ‘‘all looking as littleas ninepins” ? Itisthe 
chance of such touches as this that makes a new volume 
by Mr. Hardy a thing of promise. In this instance the 
promise is redeemed often enough to rouse a certain remorse- 
ful sense of ingratitude in any complainer. Yet complaint 
is, after all, a sort of compliment: it is only because 
Mr. Hardy has taught us to look for the best that we 
complain when we get the good. CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT. 
Esther Waters: a Novel. By George Moore. (London, 
Walter Scott.)—Mr. Moore has written a masterly work, a 
book of simple truth and simple strength; it has the satis- 
fying sureness of movement, the rounded and clean per- 
fection, which mark the master’s work as distinct from all 
tentative cleverness and wayward ingenuity of the amateur. 
Ilere is a straightforward progress towards a determined 
and inevitable end. This story is as absolutely right as is 
a piece of architecture or of music, in which the design is 
just and right; it creates a like impression of singleness 
of aim. Mens agitat molem: the artist has wrestled with 
his perplexed and complex theme, has surveyed its possi- 
bilities, has seized upon the truth and spit animating 
and informing it. Eighteen years of a servant girl's 
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life! She is commonplace, unromantic, obvious; in 
mind and person unexceptional; her faults and merits 
ordinary; yet know few characters more touchingly 
beautiful, more clearly memorable. Esther Waters is a 
Jeanie Deans, guilty of Effie Deans’ offence. The broad 
statement mInay suggest something ol her homely worth, 
and sturdy valour, and of the way in 
which they accept the consequence of her sin, making it 
the oceusion of noble courage and devotion. Not that 
Iisther is upon the spiritual plane of Scott's heroine; she 
is ignorant, of a lower class and type, ‘‘ vulgar,” though 
not brutally so. But Mr. Moore, without one idealising 
wo1d, makes us feel through her story a strain of endurance 
resistance, a soul of native *‘ piety,” in the Roman 
running through and redeeming a world of English 
oarseness and stupidity. It has never yet been done for 
lass of whom Mr. Moore treats; like any Latin poet, 
he can boast ego. The world of ** service,” racing 
and betting, from the side of the stables, the public houses, 
the bookmakers ; the middle as it were, neither 
picturesquely wretched nor strikingly wicked-—all this 
gives Mr. Moore his scenery and substance. [sther would 
be the «ce Spal of most novelists, whether sensational or 
didactic or psychological. She is too stubborn, even dull and 
stupid, to be the occasion of any brilliant study in a modern 
manner. Most lovable, most memorable, she is not subtle 
and unusual; she does brave things, but with no sublimity 
of gesture and speech. She fights for the life of her illegiti- 
mate child, fights ‘‘ against all the forces that civilisation 
arrays against the lowly and illegitimate.” IJIlugo has 
taken that theme. Mr. Moore, without splendour and 
without hysterics, without cynicism or sermon, moyes us 
to as deep a pity. Read the scene in which Esther, a wet- 
nurse in a lady's house, realises that she is, or may be, 
giving life to the stranger’s child at the cost of her own 
child’s death; read her talk with Mrs. Rivers, when she 
insists upon seeing her child. Infinite beauty, sorrow, and 
passion are there, once you come to think of it; yet 
Mr. Moore, though making us perceive them, by I know 
not what cunning power of art, leaves the scene 
unennobled: it is still an unseemly wrangle between 
a seryant and her mistress. And in the very prose 
of the scene lies its poetry: Esther's ‘ vulgar” English 
conveys the grief of Rachel weeping for her children. 
Said Boswell to Johnson: ‘ Will you not ullow, Sir, 
that Fielding draws very natural pictures of human 
life ?’’ Said Johnson to Boswell: * Whi, Sir, it is of very 
low life. Richardson used to say that had he not known 
who Vielding was, he should have believed he was an 
ostler.” It is no mean praise of Mr. Moore, to say that 
Richardson would have said the same of him. The general 
effect of his scenes, in their superb vigour and simplicity, 
their unlaboured directness and happy choice of detail, 
when dealing with the life and ways of whole masses, has 
more than a touch of the last century; though the author 
of ‘* Emma Bovary” has his part in the matter also, as to 
the presentation of single characters. 'To use an abominable 
word, the ‘‘ synthesis” of the difficult theme is masterly ; 
no otiose anecdote, no weary accumulations of the unim- 
portant, no desultory comment. Not a page but serves a 
purpose, not a character but is of use; and the book 
abounds in excellent minor characters—a butler, a 
i’lymouth Sister lady, and many more. William Latch, 
isther’s seducer and husband; Fred Parsons, her Salva- 
tionist lover—how admirably true are these men! What 
natural men, each in his kind! The King’s Head, that 
public-house in Soho—how typical a London haunt! Low 
we see and hear its inmates and frequenters, all the life 
that goes in and out through its swing doors! Derby 
Day: the train passing out of London, the scenes on 
the road and course, all the impressive movement and 
stir, the gaiety, folly, rowdiness, business; they are 
alive in these pages, yet with what a sense for art, for 
its possibilities and limitations! The book is human, 
pathetic, joyous; it is busy with realities. It has nothing to 
say to our fashionable problems. The New Womanhood and 
the Higher Nervousness are absent; in their stead we have 
a simple, powerful, and well-written story, upon a theme 
older than civilisation—the love of mothers. It is set 
forth among modern scenes of life not commonly associated 
with romance or heroism. Some persons may cry out against 
the smell of the stable and the tap-room, but they can 
hardly be blind to the beautiful truth of that simple woman 
and brave mother, Esther Waters. LIONEL JOHNSON, 
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MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 


Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. Three vols. 
(London: Chatto and Windus.)—The success of the society 
novel seems to be waning. Charitable critics will maintain 
that this is less the fault of the society novelist than of 
society. That singular masque called the London season— 
‘*smart men and women sitting round among palms and 
bric-a-brac,” with a new pianist, an incomprehensible 
painter, and a French poodle—was once quite a revelation 
to all sorts of persons, when they read about it in stories. 
But now it has ceased to be entertaining, and not the 
cleverest story-maker can freshen it. The hand of Mrs. 
Campbell Praed is sufficiently practised, but the puppets 
won't dance any longer. The political peeresses, the silly 
lordlings, the cynical young women who drop into 
expletives when they would talk most earnestly, the 
sentimental colonels, and the curious female men 

whether painters or tenors — begin to discover them- 
selves as rather dreary anomalies. Having no knack of 
attending to realities, they have begun to fail in fiction 
as sadly and as inevitably as they have failed in fact. 
Testimony to this is furnished by the well-penned pages 
of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s latest novel. The monotony of 
the masque never seemed so monotonous. Llere are the 
scenes we know of: the balls, the dinners in Belgrave 
Square and the House of Commons, the Sunday ‘‘at 
homes,” the private views, Ascot, and the French gowns 
and French poodles; and the figures that move before us 
are generally the correct and most accomplished types ; and 
the clever ones talk all the new jargons in undertones; 
but somehow the whole pageant seems so unimportant and 
so dull. Lifelike it may be, but this kind of life has 
ceased to touch the interest or to captivate the fancy of 
the readers of novels. All representations of it in fiction 
begin to weary them, as theo life itself appears to weary 
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five out of six of the actors themselves. ‘* We think 
we are the main hoop to the barrel, and we tun 
out to be but a very incidental splinter in one of the 
staves,” Mr. Henry James makes a fashionable some body 
say in one of his dialogues. That is the sort of feeling one 
has nowadays about the ** society set’? as depicted by the 
able hand. In Mrs. Campbell Praed’s latest the reader is 
introduced to an astute Australian financier, whose father 
was a convict, and who'brings to London an irresistible 
daughter with hair of Titian red to assist him in floating a 
company. The girl, Christina Chard, is described as a 
missing link between the old civilisation and the new, Lut 
the half-told tragedy which makes up her past has given 
her an end-of-the-century conscience—buase, hard, and 
conventional. There is no real excuse for the quite 
unremunerative moral iniquities she is guilty of during a 
brief hour of triumph in London, and, as she certainly has 
not heart enough to feel the weight of them, the proszic 
reader shuts up the book with a conviction that crcum- 
stance and the author have been all too kind to her. 
The nice girl, Frederica, who wants to resign her lover to 
Christina, seems to submit rather too softly to cruel usage ; 
and there is a little of the unreal in the scene of her renuncia- 
tion. There are many minor characters, but their ‘‘values,” 
to use a painter's term, are not great. ‘They give little life 
to the picture, but their lack of individuality is not neces- 
sarily a reproach to Mrs. Campbell Praed. It may be a 
tribute to her skill in observation. As a beok written, uot 
for the day, but for the moment, ‘* Christina Chard” should 
repay its author; but it leaves her reputation where it 


was. Ticne Lorkins. 


AN OLD-WORLD GOSSIP. 

Letters of Harriet, Granville. (Longmans.)—I 
wonder whether any lady of quality nowadays has eithcr 
the wit or the inclination to keep up such a sprightly and 
voluminous correspondence as that of Harriet, Countess 
Granville. These letters have a delightful piquancy 
and They throw interesting side-lights on great 
events, and they present some very exalted personages in 
attitudes which are unknown to the mere Instorian. In 
the endless volumes which have been written about the 
Duke of Wellington, who has ever described him as a 
beau? ‘The poor Beau” is Lady Granville’s favourite 
phrase for the hero of Waterloo. She had a woman's 
remorseless intuition of his small vanitics, and 
watched with insatiable humour the avidity with which 
he accepted the flatteries of the ladies who buzzed about 
him. Sometimes the satire is directed unconsciously to 
her own address. She tells her sister how pleased she is, 
and even morally elevated, by the departure of a certain 
Mr. Montagu. Now he is gone she perceives what an 
inveterate scandal-monger he was; how he was perpetually 
noting the glances of the company, and the blushes 
which rose unlawfully to forbidden cheeks. Yet the 
enjoyment of scandal in a not unkindly way was to 
this vivacious chronicler the salt of life. ‘To the world in 
general I have no doubt she was a model of discretion ; 
but to her sister, in the privacy of an affectionate corre- 
spondence, she was eager to impart every impression of 
the motley character around her with all the candour of 
a quick-witted woman of fashion. Jer skill in portrait- 
painting with a few firm touches was remarkable. Ilero 
is Miss O'Neill, the famous actress. ‘*She snubbed us 
all, which is not prepossessing, struts about, and throws 
out sentences in a low tragedy tone, looks short, thick, 
and vulgar, and coldiy receives any conversation bearing 
upon her art.”” You see at once the insufferable pretence 
of this woman, who apes the supercilious disdain of 
a great lady for the profession to which she owed 
her social existence. Equally vivid is this sketch 
of an aristocratic dame: ‘She knows everybody, 
every shop, every Royalty, and every drug. She seems 
excellent and amiable, bearing wretched health with 
exemplary patience: but, fatal word and pray secret, she 
is tiresome, in a fever about trifles, and talking incessantly 
about nothing.” Who has not met that type in all classes 
of society ?. With a stroke of the pen, Lady Granville hits 
off the small diplomatic fry to the life. At the Hague she 
catalogues them according to their nationalities: ‘* Russian. 
Two large carcases, with orders and tall daughters. . . . A 
number of minor envoyés who do nothing but bow and wear 
spectacles. Dutch. The authorities of the town, and their 
wives. Broad, respectable, matter-of-fact people, that can 
never offend or please one.” A certain Dutchman ‘ dresses 
of a morning in a Japan silk bed-gown, makes tea, and asks 
Granville, with low bows, ‘When your Excellency has a 
sequence from a king, which do you play first?’ ”’ There is 
an Englishman, Mr. Chad, “ merry, intelligent, devoted,” 
who falls in love with a Dutch diplomatist’s wife. There 
is a great deal of amorous irregularity in these letters. 
When the diplomatists were not* engaged in revising the 
map of Europe, they were always trying to annex the affec- 
tions of ladies who were already allotted. ‘‘ Forgive a little 
Dutch scandal. Our Chad is desperately in love with her ; 
her husband is all kindness to her, but very unhappy about 
it, as she, though d’une réputation intacte, is unhappy about 
it, evidently struggling with her own penchant for the dit 
Chad. So all we see of her is for a moment—the adorer 
on one side, the anxious spouse on the other. She looks 
embarrassed, and takes the earliest opportunity to depart.” 
Ilow graphic this is! You have the little scene before 
your eyes—the uncomfortable Dutch gentleman, tho 
impetuous English attaché, the lady struggling with 
her penchant. ‘The men are deplorable,” adds Lady 
Granville judiciously—meaning their manners, not their 
morals—‘‘ which accounts for Mr. Chad being lover- 
general at the Hague.” I wonder whether Mr. Chad 
ever served his country in any other way. Of a much 
more famous man nothing so biting as this was ever 
written: ‘‘ Talleyrand crawled past me last night like a 
lizard on a wall.” Another Frenchman had a happier fate: 
‘* Monsieur de Puységur is really concentré into one wrinkle. 
It is the oldest, gayest, thinnest, most withered and most 
brilliant thing one can meet with. When there are so 
many young fat fools going about the world, I wish for 
the transmigration of souls. Puységur might animate a 
whole family.” Certainly a few judicious extracts from 
these sparkling letters might animate a whole history of 
the period of which they treat. L. F, AvsTIN. 
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ART NOTES. 
The Summer Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries more than 
fulfils the forecast of those who looked most hopefully on 
the scheme. The cominittee have exercised unexceptionable 
taste in the difficult task of selection, and most wisely have 
interpreted the term ‘‘ Fair Women” in a catholic spirit. 
Margaret Tudor, Diane de Poitiers, and Elizabeth de Valois 
had charms which played no small part in the history of 
the world; but as depicted by Holbein, 
Clouet, and Sir Antonio More they would 
scarcely find favour with judges of modern 


or training; but it is enough to say that M. Chipicz 
has among competent scholars and archeologists many 
werm supporters. This should be sufficient to give weight 
anc value to the interesting drawings in this volume, which 
purport to set before our eyes the temples and palaces of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece. In any case, it will be 
found to contain a résumé of the latest labours of Greek 
archeologists and of the schools which are endeavouring 
to bring to light the art- history of a remote past. 





KOOBEH. 
The village of Koobeh, which lies about four miles north- 
east of Cairo, is in the neighbourhood of a favourite 
residence of the Khedive, and is a portion of his personal 
estate. The Khedive has of late been giving close attention 
to the improvement of this village, and doing what he can 
to amend the conditions of domestic life among the fellaheen 
or peasantry there. Our Illustrations are 
from photographs taken in the streets of 
the model village at Koobch. Each of 





beauty; but La bella Simonetta, by Botti- 
celli; Catarina Cornaro, by Titian ; and 
Palma Vecchio’s Flora are of a type and 
rendering which captivate men’s hearts and 
eyes: of all ages. In the Music Room, 
Sir Peter Lely, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Vandyck are worthily represented by some 
of their most effective portraits ; and 
besides these there are interesting speci- 
mens by less known artists such as Jean 
Francois de Troy, Mary Beale, and Jonathan 
Richardson. ‘These are more noteworthy 
for the persons whom they portrayed than 
for their own works; but it is different 
when we pass on to the brilliant galaxy of 
beauty and distinction offered by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Hoppner, Romney, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Thanks to the efforts 
of the ladies who were associated with the 
executive committee, an unrivalled collec- 
tion of the fair women —in the strictest 
sense of the words—of the eighteenth 
century has been brought together, and 
never since the years of the National 
Portrait Exhibitions at Kensington has such 
a display of choice works of art been exhi- 
bited. The centre room brings us down 
to our own times, and it is with satisfaction 
that we find portraits like Mr. G. ’. Watts’s 
Bianca; Professor Herkomer’s Miss Grant, and Sir John 
Millais’ Miss Tennant (Mrs. I*, Myers) able to sustain the 
reputation of our contemporaries when placed side by side 
with the masterpieces of the maestri of the last century. In 
addition to the oil paintings—of which there are upwards 
of two hundred—there are some exquisite miniatures and an 
almost inexhaustible supply of ‘* fair women’s ” accessories 
in the form of lace, embroidery, fans, combs, enamels, and 
jewellery. For these articles the treasures of the Princess of 


A SCENE IN KOOBEH, 


Wales, the Duchess of York, the Duchess of Teck, the 
Duke of Portland, and Baroness Burdett-Coutts have been 
laid under contribution, with results which will more than 
satisfy the most exacting curiosity-hunters. Itis impossible 
within the compass of a single article to give an adequate 
idea of the attractions offered by the ‘ l’air Women” at 
the Grafton Galleries. 


The sixth volume of ‘‘ L’Histoire de l’'Art”’ (Hachette), 
by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, deals with the 
earlier phases of Greek art, and especially 
with the Mycenian period, on which the 
excavations of Dr. Schliemann threw so 
much light. Time, bringing with it in- 
creased information and calmer criticism, 
has rejected many of the hasty conclusions 
which the ardent explorer imagined had 
given the key to the Homeric myth. Ie 
thought that at Hissarlik he had discovered 
the real Troy of Priam and of Hector, 
only to be shown later that beneath his 
Troy were at least four other buried cities. 
At Mycenw he thought he had found the 
actual tombs of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra — with their original occupants 
undisturbed; but the wise men of Greece 
and Western Europe declared that the royal 
tombs might indeed hold the remains of 
the ancestors of that fated family, but 
that they in reality belonged to those who 
had lived some centuries before Homer was 
born or the Trojan War had been under- 
taken. M. Perrot traces with great care 
and clearness the results of recent excava- 
tions, and examines in an impartial spirit 
the various theories which have been put 
forward. It would be mere presumption 
on our part to attempt to decide upon 
questions which require special aptitude 





THE MODEL VILLAGE OF KOOBEH, NEAR CAIRO. 

It is gratifying to find that seed sown in these columns 
sometimes brings forth fruit. Some months back attention 
was called to the very unsatisfactory treatment of our 
national collection of armour, which for historical interest 
is scarcely inferior to that of Madrid or Vienna. The 
greater portion of it is stored at the Tower of London, 
where there is reason to believe it often meets with rough 
treatment. The Financial Secretary of the War Office, 
hoping to be able to find a small sum available for the 


the doors gives entrance to a small square 
yard and a two-roomed house, the whole 
ving built of well-formed, sun-dried mud 
bricks, and with complete cooking and 
washing arrangements. These buildings, 
though very different from the cottages 
required by the English working classes 
in our climate, ure neat and comfortable ; 
they must have a wholesome influence 
upon the families who dwell in such houses. 
‘Lhe village is about a mile and a quarter 
from the Koobeh Palace; and for its own 
protection and that of the palace the 
Khedive has established a fire - station, 
replete with all the best and most modern 
European appliances, supplied by the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Merryweather and 
fons, of Tong Acre and of Greenwich 
Road, London. ‘The photographs were 
taken by Mr. Gilbert Gilkes, who, with 
Colonel North, Mr. Merryweather, Mr. 
Spencer, M.P., and Mr. Alderson, of 
Alexandria, visited Koobeh, and, by special 
permission from the Khedive, inspected and 
tested the capabilities of the native fire 
brigade. They rang an electric bell in 
the fire-station from the barracks at the 
Palace. In seven minutes and a half the 
engine had been brought from the 
station and set to work. The trial of this fire-extinguishing 
plant had a rather special interest from the fact that a 
large order had just been placed in Mr. Merryweather’s 
hands by the Egyptian Government. The water for the 
model village at Koobeh is supplied from the adjoining 
canals by a large pumping plant which lifts the water to 
the highest level necessary for the irrigation of the estate. 
Some of this water falls again to a lower level, close to the 
village; and particulars of this little water-power were 








salary of an expert or of a properly qualified body 
of advisers, has referred the whole question of a 
national armoury to a committee consisting of 
Viscount Dillon, Baron Henri de Cosson, and General 
Sir J. I’. Donnelly, K.C.B, the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, and on the issue of 
their report, which will be awaited with considerable 
interest, Mr. Woodall hopes to be able to provide the 
means of carrying out their recommendations. 


KOOBEH FELLAHEEN. 


taken by Mr. Gilkes, under the Khedive’s instructions, 
with a view to applying the power now wasted in charging 
the storage batteries of un electric launch. 





The construction of works to prevent the pollution of 
rivers and estuaries by sewage is a department of civil 
engineering more important to the health and comfort of 
the people in these days than either railway or canal or 
harbour construction. We therefore hail 
with much satisfaction the appearance of 
a second edition, published by Messrs. 








THE KHEDIVE’S FIRE BRIGADE AT KOOBEH. 


Charles Griffin and Co. (Limited), of Mr. 
W. Santo Crimp’s valuable treatise, revised 
and enlarged, on‘ Sewage Disposal Works,” 
furnished with thirty-seven lithographed 
plates and many smaller diagrams or other 
minor illustrations. Tho author, who for 
some years had charge of the main drainage 
works of the Metropolis north of the 
Thames, and was district engineer to the 
London County Council, is a consulting 
engineer of high special reputation upon 
these matters; but his scientific explana- 
tions and his practical instructions can 
best be appreciated by readers who are 
themselves more or less experts in similar 
operations, or who have carefully observed 
the results, even on a small scale, in 
their own locality. A great part of the 
book, however, being rather historical and 
descriptive, is within the easy comprehen- 
sion of the general reader, and should 
be interesting to all who are acquainted 
with the cities and towns and rural 
districts where such beneficial works 
have been achieved or attempted, and 
who wish to learn the conditions of their 
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THE G.O.M. OF GREATER ENGLAND. 
A TALK WITH SIR GEORGE GREY. 
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| (sovernol of Bombay, 
from the latter. He said, in substance, that he feared there 
was to be trouble in India, but that he was not certain 
whether it was merely to be a disturbance or a mutiny. 
Accordingly, he left it to me to decide what I should do by 
way of sending he Ip.” 

‘You were in a position of extreme responsibility 
without much light to guide you?” 

I knew at least that religion was involved in the 
trouble, and knowing that, and the natives of India, 
thought I had the secret to my course. I decided without 
hesitation that the trouble was to be very serious, that 
probably it might mean the loss of India, and that I must 
send assistance to the last man. We had troops to keep 
the Kaffirs in order, but I was on very good terms with the 
chiefs, and most of the troops could be spared. I rode 
round the country among all the chiefs, explained the 
position, and put it to them could I depend upon them to 
hold the peace. They gave me their promise, and they 
kept their word.” 

‘* You shipped all the fighting men and munitions you 
could spare directly away to Bombay ?”’ 

‘* Keeping sufficient force, of course, to secure that there 
could not, by any chance, be a blaze in South Africa as 
well as in India, People at the Cape gave up their private 
horses to be sent, there being no undertaking to pay for 
them, although that was subsequently done. My own 
horses went, and my aide-de-camp took charge of the 
artillery which we were able to dispatch.” 

‘So far, that was South African assistance, and now 
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‘Tf your judgment had been wrong, what would havo 
happened to you for altering the destination of the China 
army, and for unconstitutionally raising the final two 
regiments 7” 

‘*T knew well the burden I was carrying, the risk I 
was running; and if I had been wrong I should simply 
have been removed. As matters went, it was threatened to 
impeach me.” 

‘So far as one can see, if you had not acted as you did, 
Lucknow would have fallen, the Mutiny would have com- 
municated itself to Bombay, and India might have been 
lost ?” 

‘Tt is hard for anyone to speak of what might have 
happened, and here it 1s especially hard for me. But still, 
what you have indicated is what, allowing for the limita- 
tions of human judgment, might probably have happened. 
The artillery sent from the Cape under the command of 
my own aide-de-camp were of material importance in 
securing the capture of Lucknow.” 

So cautious an opinion even, I only dragged from Sir 
George as if by horses, and yet the point is already settled 
in history. 

“T think you have always, even from your earliest 
vears, had in view the making of a great Anglo-Saxon 
federation ?’ 

‘* Yes, that is true. When I was soldiering in Treland, 
with nothing very much to do and plenty of time to 
think, I saw the hope of the thing. It seemed to me 
that the new world of the southern hemisphere ought 
to grow up under two conditions. First, it should grow 
up under the Anglo-Saxon tongue ; and secondly, it should 

grow up unfettered by the traditions, the 
worn - out customs of the old world. I] 
thought it would be to the advantage of the 
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** (Quite so, I had been looking into the 
ubject of the and I thought that 
settlement should be founded on the north- 
west coast of Australia, because every body 
believed that the great rivers came out there. 
he assumption, having regard to the lack of 
great rivers elsewhere in Australia, was that 
they must come out on the west and north- 
west, the great extentof desert in the continent 
not then being known.” 

‘‘In fine, those parts of Australia were 
unexplored, unknown ?” 

‘** Yes, and as I had friends among the 
leading men of the day, I put before them 
a proposal for exploration. After a little, 
I got leave of absence, and started for 
Australia to see what we could make of its 
west and north-west territory. Lieutenant 
Lushington, a friend of mine, accompanied 
me; and another friend, Mr. ’rederick Smith, 
although he missed us at the leaving of 
England, subsequently joined us in Australia.” 

‘* ] think you sailed from Plymouth within 
a few days of the succession of Queen Victoria 
to the throne?” 

‘‘We were waiting at Plymouth to take 
ship when her Majesty succeeded to the throne, 
and I remember very well hearing her pro- 
claimed at Plymouth. When I landed at 
Plymouth on my present visit, that scene, 
although so many years have gone, sprang 
very vividly into my recollection.” 

‘‘Then, Sir George, as a link between the 
mother country and the Colonies you are 
precisely contemporary with the Victorian era. 
Now, of your whole work in the Colonies, 
what part do you look back on with most 
interest ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think, frankly, that I could say ; 
all my work has been interesting, and it’s 
difficult to pick out one part more than 
another. For a young man to be asked — a Queen's 
messenger pelting out all the way to him—to take over 
the government of South Australia was not an easy, 
and so an interesting thing. Again, the dealing with the 
native question in New Zealand and the making of New 
Zealand into a self-governing country—I had made a study 
of New Zealand before ever I went there—were not light 
matters. But, as I say, I’m really not able to put my 
finger on any special spot in the past and say: ‘ Yes, that’s 
the most interesting to me.’”’ 

‘*Outside your work you have, no doubt, Sir George, 
had some hobbies. What have they been ?” 

‘*T have always been something of a naturalist, and 
loving books much, I have gathered together more than 
one library. Asa naturalist I was in correspondence with 
Sir Richard Owen, Sir Charles Lyell, and other well-known 
scientific men. I have made considerable finds one time or 
another; but, then, when I first went to Australia it was 
only necessary to go outside the door to fall upon a new 
species of animal.” 

‘* You were. I believe, the pioneer of public libraries 
in Greater England ?" 

**T did collect my books with that object ; I thought it 
most necessary as the Colonies became inhabited that they 
should have libraries. One library I founded in South 
Africa, another in Auckland, these being my two largest 
undertakings in that direction. I could in those days 
get valuable books and manuscripts cheaper than they 
could be got now.” 

**Do you think, Sir George, you could tell me the 
precise history of your sending of troops from South 
Africa to assist in suppressing the Indian Mutiny?” It 
struck me that historically, in dramatic glamour, this was 

one of the most notable events in his career as ‘‘ Prancing 
Pro-Consul.” 

** As you know, I was Governor at the Cape, and one 
day there came from Bombay a steamer with a message 
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about the troops on their way from England to China 
which you detached on to India?” 

‘*Some of the troop-ships on their way to China to 
Lord Elgin touched at the Cape. Adrian Hope, a truly 
fine fellow, was in command of the first batch that put 
in at the Cape. He called on me, and I told him of the 
crisis in India, and said that instead of going to Singapore 
he must go direct to Calcutta. I explained that I took the 
full responsibility for his doing so, and added that unless 
he took my orders, other officers en route for China, who 
followed, would most likely refuse to do so. He said 
eventually he would go if I put my orders in writing; and 
I did so, and he went. We sent out a steamer to intercept 
other troop-ships, with orders to any fallen in with to go to 
Calcutta. Meantime, I had heard that Lord Canning, a 
most humane man, anxious to avoid all sort of unnecessary 
severity, was hopeful that the threatening storm would 
blow over. That made me a little anxious at what I had 
done, and I wrote home saying so, and taking the full 
responsibility. Then came news of the tremendous crisis 
the Mutiny was, and of the march of our South African 
troops, under Sir Colin Campbell, towards Lucknow. 

‘**So Downing Street with its red tape did not get at you 
that time ?” 

‘*No, but they were to have come down hard on me for 
another thing I did. I got word from Lord Elphinstone— 
this was after we had sent forward all the forces—that the 
Mutiny was to break out in Bombay on a certain day—a 
religious festival. What assistance could I send to prevent 
the outbreak? I raised two regiments, chiefly of men 
from the disbanded German Legion, and they reached 
Bombay in time to prevent the outbreak. To raise regi- 
ments so was utterly unconstitutional, as I knew, and as 
the home authorities promptly notified me with a promise 
of a further dispatch to follow. But I heard nothing more, 
for the news had meantime reached England of what those 
two regiments had succeeded in doing.” 


whole world that the newer half of it should 
rise under the Anglo - Saxon, and I have 
laboured for that end. There are one or two 
parts of the southern hemisphere where we 
might, with a longer foresightedness, have 
been and are not, but these are not important 
enough to be an obstacle in the way of a 
great Anglo-Saxon federation.” 

‘*At times there has been talk in the 
Colonies as well as in England of cutting the 
golden strand—you make no consequence of 
that ?’ 

**No:;: 





the Anglo-Saxon people the world 
over must grow together—it is as inevitable 
to me as daylight following night. You 
understand, too, that I include in my idea not 
England and her Colonies alone, but America, 
the greatest child of the mother country. If 
the struggle between the northern and southern 
States of America had gone otherwise than it 
did we should have been set back some way. 
Sut then it did not go otherwise, nor have 
one or two other critical events made palpably 
against Anglo-Saxon union. What did the 
Alabama arbitration mean ? what the Behring 
Sea arbitration?’ Surely they but illustrate 
the drawing together of the Anglo - Saxon 
race. There can never be strife again be- 
tween America and England—after all these 
arbitrations—and if we had this Anglo-Saxon 
federation there could hardly be strife in the 
world at all.” 

*‘Tt would make for peace! How?” 

‘*The dominance of the Anglo-Saxon in 
the southern hemisphere means the impossi- 
bility of war there. That has been attained 
to all intents and purposes, and an Anglo- 
Saxon federation would only have to put 
down its foot to prevent a war between 
European nations. ‘True, the force to do that 
would be moral force, but it would merely 
be the more powerful on that account.” 

‘‘Am I right in assuming that all the 
advanced legislation of which you are the 
father in Australasia is intended to be not 
merely directly beneficial, but beneficial in 
another sense by making for Anglo - Saxon 
union ?” 

‘* Precisely. If there is to be union, 
it must be based on the wil! of the 
people—on the free will and doing of the great mass 
of the people. To build otherwise would be absurd 
and impossible; the people, every one of them, 
must be the builders—all on an equality. Some folks 
might call me advanced in politics—in the treatment of 
social and labour questions—-everything affecting the 
people. Dear me! I call myself a Conservative. Old 
machinery won't drive a new world; the old changes, and 
must be replaced. ‘Take the women’s vote, which is now a 
hard and fast and excellent fact in New Zealand. You’ll 
have it in England by-and-by, but for the present you are 
losing half your available intellect. You are only utilising 
half the intellect of the nation, and less, I make bold to 
say, than half the virtues of the nation.” 

**Glancing down your half-century’s work you see us 
much nearer than we were to the making of what might be 
called Anglo-Saxondom ?”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. Strides towards that end have been 
made in all directions, and, as I have said, unconsciously 
are being made every day. It would not be a hard-and- 
fast union, but one of looser and stronger make, with 
nothing in it to hamper the individuality of one country or 
another. Simply there would be a great Anglo-Saxon head 
council, meeting when it was necessary—at London one 
time, at New York next, in Australasia a third time—to 
discharge all the affairs, and only the affairs, pertaining to 
Anglo-Saxondom as a whole.” 

‘** The opposition you got here a quarter of a century ago 
did not so much as dull your faith, 1 imagine, Sir George?” 

** Not in the least. The bulk of the statesmanship of 
the time was against me, but I should like to say that 
always I received so much sympathy, support, and kind- 
ness that I now remember nothing but that.” 

So came to a period my audience of one of the greatest 
English pro-consuls of the century, the first statesman 
in the affection and achievement of Australasian 
democracy. J. M 
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BY DI ANDREW WILSO> 

Long ago I remember hearing a character in a lrama I 
l1NK 1 Was OF of Bou inits rel I that Nature 8 
trum ‘un As apphed to human nature, I think th 
observation holds exceedingly true. I have been reading an 
rwccount of the death, in London |] tal, ol a j I 
wretch who was called t human ostrich ul who 
per lona int of the loading up and ig down 
of his digestive apparatus from the multiplicity and variety 
of t ects he had swallowed. If one half of the world 
( it kuow how the other half lives, an illustration of this 
saving iy certainly be found in the mode of life of 
O.W the labourer in question, who admitted that ‘* to 

‘ l he would swallow penny piec half- 

} | s of t paper, cork, swivels, watch-chains, 
} t t nails, pieces of indiarubber, sovereign- 
} \ I} st ing wcount of the man’s 
Vn ¢ tes I Wi “OC. VW died 3 ho pital last 
month, and at the post tem ddition to fragments 
f me iper, the following list of miscellaneous uarticl 
was f lin his digestive syste rhe list is an astonish- 
ing one, in view of the survival of the poor wretch for so 
] r a period after his ingestion of the articles: forty 
pi of cork (cut bottle-corks), thirty pieces of doubled 
tinfoil, nine pennies, one iron ring ize Of a penny), ten 
or twelve pieces of clay-pipe stems, a ieaden bullet, a 
rubber ring from a lemonade-bottle, three pieces of leather 
an inch square, string, cotton, newspaper, a piece of 
leather nine inches long, with a stout hook at each end 
one of these hooks had pertor ited the intestine), a piece 


i foot long with tinfoil and corks attached, 
ount adds that 


of string about 
and ‘‘a few other smaller things. The ace 
he was also known to have eaten bottles! 


I remember when a lad being much interested in the 
count of a certain sailor given to swallow 
knives. The recital, if I mistake published in 
Chambers’ Miscellany. Thesailor’sname wasJohn Cummings. 
Ile was an American by birth, and the number of knives 
he swallowed was thirty-five. In the end, this man died 
in a London hospit il from disease, the result of his pe culiar 
proclivities ; but for ten years he must have lived with his 
stomach in the condition of a miniature armoury. I 
suppose there is no accounting for the ways of such persons. 
Their peculiarities are not explicable on medical grounds 
whereon ravenous and illimitable appetite for 
ordinary food are to be accounted for. A man may eat 
sufficient for half-a-dozen men at a meal, and apparently 
be none the worse for it. Ile may undertake this piece of 
gastronomical bravado for a wager, or may simply be 
impelled to eat prodigiously through the influence of a 
depraved appetite; but in any case, although he may 
tax his digestion severely, he does not necessarily 
kill himself with utterly indigestible objects. I hear 
of a case in which an attendant at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris ate the whole of a dead lion: and of 
another degraded Parisian who ate a live cat, and after- 
vards actually took to cannibalism itself. Within the 
bounds of our own islands men have eaten a whole sheep 
at a sitting, and have devoured a raw sucking-pig. These 
feats are astonishing enough in themselves. They testify, 
amid all their degradation, to the wonderful elasticity of 
the human as regards both its structure and 
function. But as for the stone-eaters, bottle-ingesters, and 
knife and spoon swallowers, | think if there exists any 
piece of legislation directed against self-destruction at all, it 
should assuredly be put in operation to stop all such 
useless, disrusting, and bestial exhibitions. 


who was 
not, was 


cases of a 


organism 


A very interesting observation has lately been made on 
the sensitiveness of the Venus’ fly-trap (Dionwa), the 
insect-eating plant of North American marshes, whose 
divided leaf, with its three sensitive hairs on each half, 
must be well known to most of my readers. An insect 
walkinz on the leaf-surface, and touching the hairs, excites 
tiie sensitiveness of the plant, which closes its leaf on the 
prey, kills it, and then, by pouring out a digestive fluid on 
it, digests it and absorbs the digested matters for food. 
This, roughly speaking, is the modus operandi of the 
Venus’ fly-trap. 

A recent observation made by Dr. J. M. Macfarlane, 
an American botanist (trained, if I mistake not, in 
E.linburgh), shows that the leaf will only close when two 
impressions or touches are made, One touch has no effect ; 
and, moreover, it seems that there must be an interval 
between the two impressions, otherwise the stimulus will 
be of none effect. It is said that this interval must amount 
to about fifty or sixty seconds to ensure the closure of the 
leaf, but the temperature may produce a certain variation 
in this respect. The effect of the first stimulus is retained 
for about four minutes; after that period the second 
stimulus will not produce any closure of the leaf-halves, 
but will represent simply a first touch. 

This peculiarity of requiring two applications of a 
stimulus seems to possess a definite enough meaning in the 
plant's life. Suppose something which is not digestible 
touches the leaf, it simply falls on the leaf’s surface, gives 
rise to one stimulus, and then remains inert. The leaf is 
saved all the trouble of closing to no purpose. If, however, an 
insect alights on it there is no question of the number of 
stimuli which its movements will impart to the leaf, and so 
induce application of the closure principle. It is pointed 
out that if a piece of gravel, hitting the leaf, rebounded, 
and thus gave two stimuli, the necessary interval which 
must elapse between the touches would operate here to 
prevent the leaf troubling itself over that which is not 
eatable. Darwin long ago had shown that drops of water 
or rain had no effect in causing the leaf of the Dionewa to 
close. This seems to indicate a wonderful amount of 
adaptation to its surroundings; nor does blowing on the 
delicate hairs influence the leaf-movements. Solid objects 
alone affect the sensitiveness; and it is also curious to note 
that if the leaf is made to close over a bit of glass or other 
inorganic object its glands do not pour out their digestive 
fluid, as is the case when an insect or a piece of mea is 
offered to the leaf. Clearly, plant-life, in certain of its 
phases, is not the dull, mechanical, passive thing many of 
us suppose it to be. 
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f I t lenes itt to have been accidentally 
f ch w t ntribution sh 
I wed uy 

A] s We are much obliged for the ¢g which we tr ll 
} ‘ table for early pul ation 

WamM n, U.S.A Your try 1 ll ably 
find | I t 80 easy as you think, ev rmat ven 
Phe best way to learn to play well is to enga vith better pla hun 

GD AS ANGA Problem shall be examined 

HO Be I it] rhanks, we can now look at it without fear of 
I t ( 

I »W s Rio de Janeiro No. 1 can be solved by 1. Q to R Sth 

We should be glad to see the problem in an amended form, as the 
i good o1 No. 2 is of no use 

( Bersxerr (Biggleswade In correcting your problem you } 
mitted to notice ther no mate if Kt or P takes R 

I, Desanus Phanks for contribution, which shall receive usual 

IWs Montz I) ffort unfortunately seer ate 

( So em No (ANS 1 1 fi I Fran 
I of from J Re Whitk () Burnett, TG 
\ ‘ Adi h,and FE G Boys; ul 
Wagner (‘\ ) I Re Whit] 1 
PG Ware ( rbury , J F Moon ul 

rento, J I ] Admiral Brandret! n 
Great Yar t) 

( s ‘ Proutem No. 23515 re ved from Charles Burnett, 
W Righy, WI \ m, Em Frau (Lyons), A J Habgood, R H Brooks, 
HE lee, EI J} Coud, HS Brandreth, G Joicey, Alpha, Martin F, 
M Wilson (1 


lymouth), W Wright, W PH nd, Mrs Kelly 


, M Burke, Shadforth, A Newman, T G (Ware), Charles 


Wa r Vienna, H B Hurtord, FE B Foord, Dawn, J D Tucker ‘Leeds,, 
J Iuxon, Dr F St, F Waller (Luton), R H Brooks, F Annitage, 
L, De-anges, and Admiral Irandreth 

( cr Se rions or M A Gustrzer’s Proniem 1 ed from M A 
} e Folkestone), J Dixon, TG (Ware, RH VProoks, Charles Wagner 
\ Mrs Kel if , F Waller (Luton), W P Hind, G Joiey, 


Kelly 


Hi } Lee, Emile Frau (Lyor W R Raillem, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth , 


















i A) nh . 
J Bailey, M Burke, Charles Burnett, H Millward, G T Hughes (Athy), 
1J Hall 
So.urion or Propiem No. 2614.—By Percy Heaney. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Kt to Q Sth B takes P 
2. Q to B 4th (ch K takes Kt 
l’ mates 
If Black play 1. to B6th or Q Sth, 2. Kt to B 6th (ch); if 1. B takes Kt, 2. Q take 
kl if 1. K takes Kt, 2. Q to B 6th (eb and if 1. Any other, then 2. Q tu 
Bb 4th, & 
PROBLEM No 2617 
Ty W. Fixray 
BLACK. 
Wtf, 
y GY y Yy j 
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Y, YM YA 
WI2Gi J Q 
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Y Y YY, yy Y = Y UY 
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+ VLU fIL WSYULIIIIL 
statp Yy, Gy Yyyj/4 
Z ar Yh 44 YY Yjviij77 
Whe Ulsé+a Wold Yi 











WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
CHESS IN CANADA. 
Tue following game was played at the Cosmopolitan Club, Montreal, 
between Messrs. Sreinirz and Lasker. 
Queen's Gambit declined. 


BLACK (Mr. L 


white (Mr. 8 wire (Mr. 8.) nrack (Mr. L 
I to Q 4th P to Q Ath advance fast becoming dangerons, and 
P to K 3rd obiains an attack that must be carefully 


watched. 


KttoQ Bard Ktto K B 3rd 


1 
2. P to Q B 4th 
i. B to Kt Sth 


18. P takes P 
19. Q to B 3rd 
White here reverts to an old love, a move > a 
‘ ted many years ago t is fairly | 20. K Kt to Q ith 
safe, but practically abandons the whole | 21. P to B 3rd 
theory of jhe Queen's Pawn opening. The 92, Kt to B 4th 
a tack is all directed against the King 23. Q R to Kt sq 


- B to K snd ves himself. White's last f \ 
a tr > « 7 ‘ saves himeel tite’s last few moves 
4 Kt to B 3rd Castles have been marked by extreme 
6. P to K 3rd Q Kt toQ2nd | ana, 
7. P to B 5th fared better 
The authorities are unanimous in con- | ™@4* for natural auxiety at so critical a 
sidering this advance so early in the game | Omen. 
as unsafe It would seem, however, that | 9 > takes 
White had already decided on the risk of | 2° hag HF 
Castling Q R, and wanted the ground a. At tO ot 
cleared. The game here becomes charm- | 26. Kt to B 4th 
ingly complicated. 27. Kt (B4) toK2 
P to B 3rd 28. P to R 5th 
P to K R 3rd 29. P to K B 4th 
P to K 4th Another fine move, 
10. P takes P Kt to K 5th 
11. B takes Kt B takes B oe Sn sides the chess is again of the 
The play on both sides is perfect, and | Mishest order. 
50. R to Kt 2nd 


1 
B takes Kt would give Black the advan- 


compels admiration for the intrepidity of 
Black on one hand, and the acc 
tage of two powerful Bishops, and is there- 
fore not adopted. 


R to Kt sq 
B takes Kt P 
Q to Kt 3rd 
B to Q 2nd 

Q to Kt 5th 
Q takes Q 


By forcing this exchange Black virtually 


K R to B sq 

P to Kt 3rd 

B to B sq 

B to Kt 2nd 

P to Kt 4th 

Kt to K 5th 
which only an 

nnerring defence can successfully meet 


7. 
8. B to Q 3rd 
9. B to R 4th 


White on the other. If the latter, how- 
ever, were not so heavily handicapped in 
the match, and must, therefore, try fora 
vin, 11. B takes B would have simplified | 30. 
matters 4 31. Kt to B 3rd 
12. B to B 2nd Kt takes B P 32. Kt P takes P 
13. Q to Q 4th B to K 2nd 33. Kt to Q 2nd 
14. Ca tles (QR 34. K takes Kt 

A bold line of action, with the curions | 35. K P takes P 
result that Black secures an attack on the | 36. P takes P 
Queen's side, while White operates on the | 97° p to Q Kt sq 


P to Q B 4th 
P to B 5th 
R takes P 
Kt takes Kt 
P to B 3rd 
B takes P 
B takes P 
R takes R 


othe It now becomes a race fo ‘ . 

i a tik oe re lor tim | 38. B takes R K to B sq 
14. P to Q R4th 39. Kt to Q 4th K to K 2nd 
15.PtoKRith PtoQKt4th | 40. Bto R 2nd R to B 4th 


1. K to Q 3rd K to Q 3rd 


| 
P to Kt 5th B to Kt 5th 
5 to on 


16. Kt to K 2nd : 
17. P to Kt 4th P to Kt 6th - 

. 4 - : 3. R to Kt 6th (ch) K to B 2nd 

One of those moves of which this game > Sa > “ . 
has other examples that are a delight to | 44- R to R 6th K to Kt 2nd 
everybody who can appreciate fine play.| The game is now drawn. as neither player 
it at one stroke arrests the opposing | can afford the other breathing space. 


4 
42. R to Kt 2nd 


}4 
i 


We learn from a correspondent that there was great excitement in the 
Montreal Club on Mr. Steinitz winning the second game played in that city, 
loud and prolonged cheers greeting his success. 1t seems, however, only a 
temporary arrest of Mr. Lasker's victorious career. 

Tae game between Messrs. Bird and Rollond published in our issue of 
May 12 was wrongly described as one from the late Divan tournament. It 
was received by us under the impression that such was the case. We regret 
to find it was played under quite different circumstances. 

A strong team of Manchester players journeyed to London last week to 
play a series of matches against the St. George’s, Metropolitan, and the 
British Chess Clubs. On May 17 they met the St. George's, and, after a 
creditable stand, were defeated by 3} games to 2} 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 


Those fin-de-siécle novelties, ladies’ clubs, are presumably 
a SUCCE ss. for some are extending their bounds and others 
are being added to the number. They are now numerous 
enough to be very various in their character. There is 
one, for instance, the Alexandra, in Grosvenor Street, at 
which a good dinner can be obtained by members, with 
wines @ lu carte, and where there is a dressing-room that 
boasts ivory brushes, and all sorts of other luxuries, such 
as are sadly to seek in the little Somerville. where all 
the accommodation is poor, the refreshments are supplied 
from the delicious menu of the Aérated Bread shop 
that occupies the floors down below the club, and the 
subscription is correspondingly small. The Alexandra 
costs five guineas a year, and in this respect compares 
with a decent club subscription for a man, as it 
in internal arrangement; among its features is the 
absolute prohibition of the entrance of the sex to whom 
the place does not appertain, all the waiting being done by 
women uniform, and the caterer and 
steward being women. ‘The Albemarle, on the other 
hand, is a club for both men and women. Until it was 
formed, something like twe nty years ago, all such mixed 
club experiments had failed, but the Albemarle has been 
under rigidly respectable management, and has completely 
veceeded, Of other clubs for women exclusively, two 
have just extended their bounds, and each has had a 
formal opening within the past few days. 

One, the ** Pioneer,” has got entire posse ssion of a fine 
house in Bruton Street. The subscription is only two 
guineas a year, but the club depends less on its sub- 
scription list than on its president, Mrs. Massingberd, 
who has furnished it superbly. The catering profits 


does 


servants in a neat 


would certainly not make up any deficiencies in the 
common fund, as they do in so many men’s clubs, 
for this club is on temperance lines. That is one of 
Mrs. Massingberd’s hobbies; another is to wear a loose- 


fitting tweed coat, a vest and stiff shirt-front, and collar and 

ie, all just like a man’s, and a little round felt hat that she 
tukes off as she enters a room. Save for this eccentricity, 
which is perhaps harmless, Mrs. Massingberd is entirely 
honourable for her devoted consecration of her wealth and 
her broad intellect to good objects. Buta club so supported 
is not on an ordinary footing. ‘Lhe other one that has got 
a new home is self-supporting; it is known as ‘‘'lhe 
Writers,” and Princess Christian was good enough to 
formally open its new premises in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
on May 18. This royal visit was obtained through the 
kind offices of Lady Jeune; she is the pre sident of the club, 
in snecession to Mrs. Stannard (John Strange Winter), 
under whose auspices the idea became a practical thing 
about two and a half years ago. That idea was to supply 
women who write for the press with a common meeting- 
place, and to put it near Fleet Street, so that it might be 
specially useful to women journalists. Presumably it has 
met a want, for the new rooms that the Princess opened, 
though down underground. are far superior to the true 
‘* Grub Street ”’ aspect of the original residence of the club, 
which was two vile little rooms on the top floor of an old 
house in Fleet Street. The Princess’s visit was not well 
organised. There was absolutely no programme. ‘The 
Princess did not know how to fill up the time, and was 
gone ten minutes after she came in, Lady Jeune having 
delivered a short but telling little impromptu speech, and 
the Princess having prettily but very briefly replied. 

Princess Christian was dressed in a simple and quiet 
toilette of grey camel's hair, with revers of an embroidery in 
the same colour opening over a vest and tablier of fancy 
silk—a ground of shot and moiré palest heliotrope spotted 
with tiny pansies; her bonnet was of cream straw trinmed 
with velvet in a dark heliotrope shade and the magenta 
flowers without which a VParis chayeau cannot at present 
exist. Lady Jeune’s dress was black crépon, with a black 
bonnet relieved by a red bow. ‘The most striking figure 
was the Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos, who 
claims sisterhood with the ‘* Writers” by her new book 
of travels. In the course of its bright, unaffected pages, 
her Grace says that Lady Jersey told her that an 
Australian lady had said she was ‘‘ so pleased to have seen 
a real live Duchess.” ‘So now they all call me ‘the 
real live one,’ which amuses me, as I do not feel the 
least bit ‘duchessy.’’ However, being a head taller 
than the average woman, and withal handsome in 
feature and sparkling in expression, the noble authoress, 
at any rate, /ooks ‘‘ duchessy.” Her dress was a 
violet satin, and a velvet cape of the colour 
relieved with a deep shoulder trimming of white lace. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, ‘‘ Curtis Yorke” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Oscar Beringer, Lady Barnby, 
and a whole host of lady journalists of more or less 
distinction were present ; and several men of literary note, 
including Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
Mr. Zangwill, Mr. G. B. Burgin. Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
but—portentous to state—not a single solitary specimen of 
the most precious and desirable genus, the editors! Wise 
discretion on their parts. 

There is no finer sight than the opera at Covent Garden, 
speaking of the auditorium. Always fine, it has now been 
iinproved by new crimson silk damask hangings and fresh 
gilding ; and when filled by an average opera audience— 
all the ground being stalls, and all the first two tiers, 
right round the house, being boxes, for which the 
ladies dress in full evening costume with jewels in mass— 
it is a truly splendid and glittering spectacle. Nearly all the 
heads, it will be seen, are now dressed low, the hair gathered 
up at the back; but stylish women do not patronise the padded 
excrescence of the lumpish chignon, contenting themselves 
with three broad coils laid downwards or with a loose twist in 
and out, at the back of the head. This is generally pinned a 
little tighter to the fall-in of the neck than at the top, so that 
it rather prolongs the crown, and affords there sufficient rest 
for the diamond crescent or other sinall ornament that is 
worn to be visible from the front on the heads that do not 
bear a tiara. A twist of velvet round the puff of hair, 
finished in front with a tall, narrow, and much-pointed 
pair of bows standing upright, and sometimes pinned 
together with a diamond brooch or spray, proved a popular 
ornament for girls at the opera. The top of the head is 
lightly waved, and very little fringe is worn. 


same 
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The finest tribute ever accorded to sterling merit is contained in the “Lancet,” of Aug. 8, 1891, which embodies the 
Report of the “Lancet” Special Commissioner on Natural Mineral Waters; JOHANNIS—the subject of the Report—being 
selected from amongst the Natural Mineral Waters of the World as WORTHY OF THIS DISTINCTION. 


& & 
J D is 
THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


“The Water mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness which the NATURAL gas lends to the taste 
rendering it admirably adapted for the purpose.”—Lancet. 

“The remainder of a bottle opened and recorked exhibited marked effervescence after four days. The carbonic gas is 
exceptionally pure, being the NATURAL gas collected from the Springs.”’—2MJedical Annual. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES, SPIRITS, OR MILK. 








Bottles: : a To be obtained from all 

: é so eg OE Si ® a) eh a, eee ee Chemists, Wine Merchants, 

Per Case of 50- - 22s. e be and Stores at the following 
prices per Dozen, delivered: 


Half-Bottles : - ‘ is 4s Bottles. 4-bots. 4-bots. 
- ae ny aie London ... 6/- ... 4/6 ... 3/6 


Per Case of 100- - 35s. nimnnien | ke Silas ae alse 





Quarter-Bottles : es ~-- 
Per Case of 100- - 25s. Siri... ae Wie s2s* a | SUPPLIED AT ALL 
BOTTLES, PACKING, AND fod: = : FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
: Aya CLUBS, & RESTAURANTS, 


CASES INCLUDED. 


View or tue Botrimne Depot, Zortnavs, GERMANY, WHERE THE Water 1s Borritep Direct From tue Sprina. 


Charged entirely with its OWN Natural Gas, Promotes Appetite, Assists Digestion, Prolongs Life, 


“The GAS consists, it is evident, of practically pure COs, viz. 99°98 per cent.” 


“*So enormous, in fact, is the Quantity of Gas evolved from the Spring that a considerable proportion of it is pumped under pressure into steel cylinders or tubes, which are 
made to contain liquid carbonic acid equal to many hundred gallons of gas, and actually sold to the Proprietors of Springs which are less favoured by nature as regards 


the yield of gas.’’—Lancet. 


The resources of the JOHANNIS SPRING are more than sufficient to yield 


80,000,000 BOTTLES 


per annum of Water charged entirely with its own CARBONIC ACID GAS, absolutely pure and natural. 


Agents for Lancashire, North Wales, and Isle of Man: 
‘*JOHANNIS” STORES, 46, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SPRINGS: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. LONDON OFFICE: 25, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. died on March 30, was proved on May 3 by Mrs. Eliza ham Hall, Norfolk, who died on April 10, was proved on 
The will (dated Aug. 10, 1892) of the Rev. William Anne ‘I'wemlow, the widow, George Fletcher Royds, the May 12 by Henry Waring, the brother, and John Arkle 
Heyyate Benn, of the Rectory, Churchover, Warwickshire. nephew, and Reginald Thompson, the executors, the value Waring. the son, two of the executors, the value of the 
who died on Feb. 7, at Rugby. was proved on May 5 by of the personal estate amounting to upwé ards of £89,000. personal estate amounting to over £68,000. The testator 
Anthony Staresmore Benn and George Charles Benn, the The testator bequeaths certain plate and jewellery and all beque: aths such of his carriages and horses as she may 
his wines, household stores, ae s, carriages, live and dead select to his wife, and he gives her the right to occupy 
the Unite 3 Kingdom amounting to upwards of £168,000. stock, and £500 to his wife; £100 each to his sisters ; £200 his town residence with the stables; £50 per annum 
rhe testator be 1 veaths £1000 to the Hospital of St. Cross, to his executor, Mr. R. Tiameen and legacies to servants to Anne Jane Cunliffe, for life, and then to her daughter, 
Rugby, in augmentat of the endowment fund; and and labourers. He devises the manor of Arclyd, Cheshire, Mary Cunliffe, for life; and an annuity of £200 to 
his mansion house, Betley Court, and all his messuages, Francis William Slade, formerly in the employ of his firm 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, whether freehold or of Waring Brothers, and at his death, if he should leave 
copyhold, in the counties of Stafford and Cheshire or else- any children under sixteen, to be continued for their main- 
ong such deserving poot where, to his wife, for life or widowhood ; and on her death tenance until they shall attain that age. The residue of 
both free of leracy dutv. or remarriage to his nephew, George Iletcher Royds, in fee his real and personal estate he leaves to his said son, John 

1s, hereditaments, and ré simple. He expresses a desire for his nephew to retire, on Arkle Waring. 
n il estate he le ives to j his coming into possession, from any trade or business he The will (dated May oO" 1880) of Mr. John Tk nry 


brothers, the « cutors. the alue of the per nal estate in 


£500 to the na ran pees Pama emia yy pall ected to be 
invested, and the inter wnded, in the purchase of 
flannels, blankets, coals, or bread, to be annually distributed 


y divided between them a may be engaged in, and he is to take the name of lletcher- Goldie, formerly of the eh Civil Service, late of 

2 wemlow, and to quarter the arms of _ Pletcher and 4, Lansdown Crescent, Bath, who died on March 18, was 

1861), with three codicils 'wemlow with those of his own family. Phe residue of hg on May 7 by John Henry Goldie, the son, and the 

ISS2, and June 14, 1884), his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for Rev. John Lovell Gwatkin Hadow, the surviving executor, 

of Wissenden, Tun- life or widowhood, and then for his said nephew. the vs ale of the personal estate amounting to over £49,000. 

April 1, was proved on May 10 The will (dated Aug. 4, 1891) of Mr. Thomas Smith The testator bequeaths £100 each to the ¢ ‘hurch Missionary 

the surviving executor, the Edgecombe, of Hinton House, Elm Grove, Southsea, who Society for Africa and the East, the Church Pastoral Aid 

mounting to upwards of died on Jan. 24, was proved on May 7 by Robert Edgecombe Society, and the Irish Church Missions to Roman 

£500, and all his linen, Hlellyer, the nephew, and Charles Cole, the executor, the Catholics; all his furniture and wre horses and 

household stores, horses, value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of carriages, the cash in the house, sae § ‘500 to his wife, 

ay r stock and effects to £72,000. The testator gives sixty £50 shares in the Mrs. Sars ~ " Freel Goldie; and £50 &, his executor, the 

Ma iia Loui urt ; an annuity of £500 Portsea Island Gas Light Company, and £7000 upon the Rev. J. L. Hi: fadow. The Fics de of his estate he leaves, 

his residence, with the pleasure-grounds, trusts of the marriage settlement of his niece Mary Ann upon aster for his wife, for life or widowhood. On her 

c., to his wife during life or widowhood, in Aylen ; sixty £50 shares in the same company, and £7000, death or second marriage he gives £500 each to his four 

addition to the provision made for her by their marriage upon trust, for his niece Sarah Jane Hellyer; an annuity daughters, Sarah Margaret, Eliza Anne, Emma Sophia 

settlement; £2000 each to his four children by his late of £100 to his sister Martha Jane Dipnall; an annuity Georgina, and Margaret Julia; £100 per annum to his son 

wife Elizabeth; and a few other legacies. The residue of of £300 to his sister Sarah Ann Hellyer; and bequests George Robert for life ; and the ultimate residue to all his 
his real and personal estate he leaves to all his children, to two cousins, his executor, Mr. Cole, housekeeper, and children (except his son George Robert) in equal shares. 

peers _ of peed engin to be double the shares of —— = a real ~~, peor the a Soe The Trish probate, sealed at Dublin, of the will (dated 

. os ht ans 1 , may ers; and certain amounts are to be \. tears ; oy einai to his nephew, the said hobe1 Sept. 15, 1893) of Mr. Charles Hawkes Todd, LL.D., Q.C., 

ee In ROLE pOt. algeombe Hellyer. J.P., late of Silveracre, Rathfarnham, county Dublin, who 

_, rhe will (dated Nov. 15, 1893) of Mr. Thomas Fletcher The will (dated Noy. 16, 1889) of Mr. William Waring, died on March 5, granted to Miss Charlotte Emily Todd, 

['wemlow, D.L., J.P., of Betley Court, Staffordshire, who of 41, Princes Gardens, South Kensington, and of Taver- the niece and sole executrix, was resealed in London on 














THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


With which is incorporated the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons) late of Cornhill, E.C. 


Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, A BRE 
Supply the Public Direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 5O per cent. 


The Largest and Choicest Stock in the World of 


CUPS, BOWLS, AND PRESENTATION PLATE. 


An Inspection Invited. 




















- —_ pet a e - fee a Solid Silver Beaker, Solid Silver Queen Anne Fluted Bowl, 
mbossed with Ac anthus 3 calli Embossed with Acanthus on Ebonised Plinth, £12. 
Leaves, £5, Leaves, £5. 
Elegantly fluted and festooned Solid Silver Bowl, Solid Silver Jug, embossed with 
on Ebonised Plinth, 29 10s. to £247. Acanthus Leaves, £12 15s. 








Special Designs r, iT (Tn ro’ ’ A Large Stock of 
and Estimates A eM rd! \ - : 

r ee i \ Po ae Antique Plate at 
ree of charge. vo (/ iG in @\)\>* q Moderate Prices. 

















AWARDED 
NINE COLD MEDALS 
AND 
THE CROSS OF 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR —_—_— POST FREE. 
— ee 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
WITH REDUCED PRICES 





HIGHEST AWARDS el 7 GOODS FORWARDED 
# - o oe TO THE COUNTRY 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION. a Se ee = _ ON APPROVAL. Solid Silver Two-handled Prize Cup, 


Very massive Solid Silver Bowl, with shaped yey border be autifully Fluted, on Ebonised Plinth, 
from £7 15s. to £23 10s. 


and Lion Handles, in all sizes, from 28 to 290 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 








Massive Solid Silver Two-Handled Cup, 
on Ebonised Plinth. In several sizes, 
from £25 to 255. 





: co YO U ©. O U ( ; ‘a “«EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
@ 
Contain no opium or other nar- Invaluable for COUGHS,COLDS, ‘ epton ized 


INFLUENZA, and THROAT IRRI- 


| “For VOICE AFFECTIONS they TAKE | puget 6 
bee ~ | airectiy upon the respiratory organs. [PATENT] CO COA 
GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES,) g sven e moore, tonnes Milk 


t requiring no digestive effort. 
tn Cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s.1}4. Can be ordered tarough any Chemist, or post free quiring gestive effi duces a tihiies ieee tik, 


° o Depot, 
<a ter Sieeees a GSswsbdel, 0&7 GNOW WAL,-LONDON, E.C. TPP eeaascieearreetc 
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“The Oldest, »° Purest, »° Best.” 


SHSSSSSSOCHOSSOSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEEES 


JOHN ROBERTSON & SON'S 


Dundee * 
* x * Whisky 


JR. J.R.D. 


“a Ah EXTRA QUALITY. 


“The Choicest Product of Scotland.” 


It is the Finest and Mellowest Scotch Whisky that can 
be procured, and is always Consistent in Quality. 








SeSOSOCOOOO®E 











SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. AT ALL BARS. 
BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS. AT ALL STORES. 


London Offices 4, Gt. Tower St., LC. 
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TY OF LIFE! 


7 IF YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY YOU ARE EXILED 

; FROM LIGHT! Or, in other words, to be void of sympathy, the brute which is always in 
WN Zz : human nature has the ascendancy! The reconstruction of Society, to destroy any form of 
1 ——e= ANARCHISM! A power sufficient to renovate the World. 


Os My HE LAST WORDS which JUDGE TALFOURD uttered from 
T Wi MH the Bench immediately before he died: “If I were asked what is the great want of English Society 


Ss YM P A T H ¥ | i | li ! : —to mingle class with class—I should say, in a word, sympathy!” And with the word sympathy 


' Hi i a) a | trembling upon his lips, the spirit of that great judge passed away. And such is human life. So 
‘YO U ARE EX! LED P |) gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. The breath of this life, FRESH AIR. 


ol i i iu uy Wake 
FROMLIGHT Sevlibc:) WHAT IS MANY THOUSAND TIMES MORE HORRIBLE THAN ANARCHISM, &. ? 
"i ; OQUTRAGED NATURE.—She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible 


-— lesson that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. The Moral !—Avoid impure air, and use ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


, Yee 4 \ 2 BAS) f So might thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF BREATHING IMPURE AIR.—In about two and a half minutes all the 


“ ii mith, 
Wi Ny) my i PIA | ( , blood contained in the human system, amounting in the adult to nearly three gallons, traverses the respiratory surface. Everyone, then, 
OE si: 1 ’ } \ ai who breathes an impure atmosphere two and a half minutes has every particle of his blood acted on by the vitiating air. Every particle has 
WITH (ay Ua : ! y j WS = : become less vital—less capable of repairing structures or of carrying on functions ; and the longer such air is respired the more impure it 
SEE | t 
a 


ity 


4 ie ' G : becomes, and the more corrupted grows the blood. ‘There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by vitiated blood —not a 

" { ! j ) . \ f point but must have suffered injury. 

FENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is the best known remedy ; it removes fotid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of 
disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. 

Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, soothing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 

and free from disease. It prevents Diarrhoea, and removes it in its early stages. 

A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT AN HOUR. General Depression. 
“* Those of our readers who are afflicted with liver troubles, and suffer from their irritating and depressing effect on the temperament, 

should try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is especially commendable for this purpose, but it will also Be found useful for other ordinary 

ailments, particularly when they result from over-heating or undue excitement.’’—Science Siftings. 

FEVERISH COLDS, CHILLS, FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, THROAT IRRITATIONS, &c. 
“*T have recently returned from a tour through Australia and New Zealand, where I enjoyed perfect health, owing, I believe, to my 

always having ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in constant use. I was glad in New Zealand, up country, to pay 5s. per bottle to get ENO’S 

‘FRUIT SALT’ in preference to imitations which were offered by chemists and storekeepers at lower prices. For sea-sickness it is 

invaluable, and in nearly 100,000 miles of journeying I have always had it near me, and felt safe from fevers, blood poisons, &« I am, dear 

Sir, yours faithfully, 8. A. J.—Dec. 1, 1892.” 

“* BGYPT, Cairo.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last I have on three occasions been attacked by fever 

On the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your 

valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration 

impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that Iam but obeying the dictates of 

duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully yours.—A Corporat, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 

“T USED MY ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say I 

believe it saved my life.—J. C. Eno.”’ 

HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering two and a half years from severe head- 
ache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO'S ‘ FRUIT 

SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am now restored to my usual health. And others 

I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Ronerr Humpeureys, Post Office, Barrasford,’’ 


BANGKOK, SIAM.—Important to all Travellers.—‘ We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 

SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived great 
benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of 
ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy 
districts, we have used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood 
cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its 
efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E.C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1993.—To J.C. Eno, Esq., London.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


CAUTION .— Examine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on 
by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E 
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May 11, the value of the personal estate in England and THE OPERA. his ‘“‘ Nozze di Figaro,” might almost be counted upon the 
Ireland amounting to upwards of £22,000. The testator The history of the opening week at Covent Garden was fingers of one hand. Between most of them and this 
gives considerable legacies to nephews, nieces, and others. “ye , , } is h: ablis] latest product of Verdi's genius, there is as wide a gap 
All his Bank of Ireland Stock and his property in the city without _— ont m we snnes oO s tot estabils ament. in the matter of form and texture as the ‘re is between 
of Dublin and the town of Sligo he leaves to his said niece, he six nights yielded a total of eight operas, two of Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of Seville” and the ‘* Meistersinger”’ 
Charlotte Emily Todd, and he appoints her residuary which were performed for the first time in this country, of Wagner. Nicolai’s once - popular ‘‘ Merry Wives 
legatee. and in each instance with unqualified and emphatic of Windsor” is not to be mentioned in the saime breath. 
The will (dated Dec. 91) of Mr. John Hosking success. In ‘“‘ Faust,” on the second night, Mdlle. Simonnet, It would be superfluous now to dwell upon the 
Ellacott, of 1, Landscore Villas, Teignmouth, Devon, who M. Cossira, and M. Plancon made their rentrées, while marvellousness of Verdi’s achievement. All the world 
died on March 5, was proved on May 4 by William Croppe1 t favourable début was made by M. Albers—a baritone knows that the octogenarian composer has shown in 
and Walmsley Stanley the elder, the executors, the value with a fine voice and good style-—in the part of ‘‘ Falstaff,’ a sturdy vigour and irrepressible spirit of 
of the personal estate amounting to over £19,000. The Valentine. A contingent of well-known artists came a young man of twenty. His music, while bubbling over 
testator leaves all his estate, upon to pay the incor back the following evening--Mdlles. Giulia and Sofia with gaiety and energy, reveals a wealth of technical 
to his wife, Mrs. Emm ilacott, for life, with power to Ravogli, as the hero and heroine of Gluck’s ‘ Orféo”’ ; ingenuity all but unparalleled in a work of this class. 
deed if s) and Madame Calvé, Signor de Lucia and Signor Ancona, Wonderful beyond measure is the art wherewith the 
Anotherdouble bill—** Philémon musician has reflected in his orchestra and—less con- 
ind ** Pagliacci was presented on Thursday, stantly but not less truthfully—in his vocal writing 

of Dimlands. Llan- ; he casts being entirely familiar, save that Madame every tiny incident, nay, well-nigh every shade of thought, 
nshire. who died o1 igri n made a first and, on the whole, successful that arises in the comedy. The performance happily attained 
nas Henry Wvyat On the a degree of excellence commensurate alike with the 

} the exacting difficulties of the work. 


appoint any part of the capuit 1 to herself by 
| h to possess it, an { ect thereto at her death a in ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana. 
will appoint. 


Nedda, in Leoncayallo’s opera. 
ie executol value of the persona r, was given, with Madame Calvé in the beauties and } } 
¢ to £10,368, itle-réle, Malle imonnet as Michaela, M. Cossira as The principal singers and the mise en scene, as in 
abiell of Mr. Chasies Sche Mieamame. of on José, and M. Albers as Escamillo. The direction of the case of ‘* Manon Lescaut,” were furnished from 

in surchill, Somersetshire, who died on April 16, ie above operas was divided by Signor Mancinelli and Milan by Signor Ricordi. The central personage of 
were proved on May 8 by Fi ‘d- Marshal Gir John Lintorn ignor Bevignani. the story was admirably delineated by Signor Pessina, 
Arabin Simmons. G.C.B.. MG ths heeleee end The production for the first time in England of Verdi's who has a splendid voice. The members of the original 
Frederic Wood. the cutors, the value of the personal ‘ Falstaff,” which took place on Saturday, May 19, was cast comprised Signor Pini-( orsi, whose Ford was at once 
t amounting to £8220 ittended by a complete and gratifying success. It clever and amusing ; Signorina Zilli, who threw abundant 
" mites ‘ witnessed by a crowded and representative audience, animation into the part of Alice Ford; and Signori 
Pelagalli-Rossetti and Arimondi, who were excellent 
as Bardolph and Pistol. Signorina Olga Olghina and 
Signor Beduschi sang well as Nannetta and Fenton, and 
Signorina Giulia Ravogli was satisfactory as Dame Quickly. 


ind the reception of the opera was marked throughout 

ier husband, the Marquis of Lorn iy the utmost warmth. ‘The masterpieces that have 
| live in the domain of comic opera—using the term 
se, In its highest sense—since Mozart wrote 


Princess Le ise, with! 
i May 0 open | the exhibition of art at the Hampstea 
Ve try Hall, on Haverstock Hill. 








Lipton T,TIPTON’S TEAS 
Lipton aso nave mn ARE THE BEST! 
; Largest Sale in the World. 

















LI pton LIPTON pays most Duty. LIPTON controls the Tea Markets. 
LIPTON vonaon, tor his weer’s clearance of Tea... SaO0y8OO 98, 2D, vary 


This represents over one-half of the average weekly payments for duty paid by the entire tea mt on the whole of the 


~ , : 
I i to n tea imported into Great [ritain. 
p s Sole Proprietor of several thousand acres of the best tea-growing land in Ceylon, on which many thousand natives are constantly 








LIP” p I ON | employed. Lipton’s Tea Estates stand at an elevation of from 2000 to 6500 ft. above the sea-level, where only the finest teas are grown 


_ LIPTON 5S TEAS.  piitist Section ot the World's Fain, Chicago. - LIPTON’S ‘TEAS the ‘Tea Gardens, 


British Sect 


RICH AND FRAGRANT. FINEST THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 


LI pto Nn per m= and Ib. per lb. 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 
Over ONE MILLION Packets sold Weekly in Great Britain alone. 











BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LIPTON, TEA PLANTER, CEYLON. 


Lipton’s Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon Offices: Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. 
Lipton’s Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Office: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffce 
Sale-rooms: Mincing Lane, London, E.C. Wholesale Tea Blending and Duty Paid Stores: Bath Street and Cayton Street, London, E.C. Bonded and Export 
Stores: Peerless Street, London, E.C. Coffee Roasting, Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street, London, E.C. General Offices: Bath 


Street, City Road, London, E.C. 


p ADAMS'S THE OLDEST AND 
F a O | L N E FURNITURE Feels no ROR Red its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. POLISH. Sold by Grocers, Jrenmengere, Cabinetmakers, 
: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Maso FACTORY 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. ——— —_—_——— 
“Cy Highest Award at Chicago. 1393 


PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. © “99 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Tevfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Bottle. : 


r er : ste “Yoanoline”...63 y. "Once tried 


iting Mewes Fee Ne Bath heow that these" Gperistite® Line Delos Ccal iahnly emeretated ' 
Ls . recia . ’ 
Samily and my guests.” Tax Lancer writes—* Messre. Beltes carried pike pdrcgatrryy their anofine Qoap. iY, i) alw ays ‘used” 



































ime Juice Cordial.” — 


fume eh, 18 nt Aion. — one Pomade... 1/6. ps 
L-| Ny, E = U Cc fem] Svviied to the Renew ot Parlament. Hf | ‘\o"t Cota Cream. thina is 2 
rele Se nothin 
wae; TREE BE Saree Se had all Grocers, os and Wine Merchants O R iB) | yaN & Should be used in every household. ay { for the , B-- slesiog 


a ) eee, S68, aUaUsTUs 8T., LONDOM, NW. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Derot: 67, HoLsorn ViADUCT. 
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PREPARED ONLY BY ARK ESY wy? eh 
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ACTU- 
ALITIES, 
NOT 
DREAMS, 


ELLIMAN SO" fe = 
MOTTOES. wtf & == plea pity 

¥ = see lhareused it with suecess 
'».~  WHENOTHERREMEDIES 


ELLIMAN RISTEPHENSON 


Tandem Stables EVANSTONUSA. 























{wv muses IN AMERICA . 


COOLING AND oar ee aes 


=o during the heat and dust of summer are the effects of 
an) : y y 
Pate ; Ko 


KALYDOR 


on the face and hands of ladies, and all exposed to 
the hot sun. It removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, and Roughness ; 


SOOTHES AND HEALS ALL IRRITATION, 


Stings of Insects, &c.; produces soft, fair skin, and a 
lovely delicate complexion. 

Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. Ask any- 
where for Rowlands’ Kalydor, of 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and avoid imitation Kalydors, which contain 
leaden poisons, and ruin the complexion and skin. 
Rowlands’ Kalydor is warranted pure and harmless. 


5 Can now be obtained in oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins 
In THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, VIZ. :— 

‘ MILD,” Yellow Label. } 

f reserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, prevents its falling off, and eradicates scurf and dandriff. “6 ” 

4 f It is specially suited for the hair of children, and contains no MEDIUM, Blue Label. 


It is most delightfully perfumed. “FULL.” Chocolate Label 
+ | s 


lead, mineral, poisonous, or spirituous ingredients. Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to 4 small. 

















**CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
“ANVYS «NVLSdVO;; 














As well as in loz. Packets and jib. Patent Air-Tight 


is the purest and most delightfully perfumed dentifrice ever made, and contains no mineral or acid W D & W Oo WI LLS Ltd 
« = * a 5 89 


ingredients. All dentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
»olishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder. Such 
OWLANDS’ ODONTO has always proved itself to be. 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist, 
Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
cheap, spurious imitations under similar names. 
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ECC LESTASTIC: AL NOTES. in the terms of the new environment. A sign of great called to the condition of the island in respect of morality, 
danger at present was the weak and enervating toleration and there could be no doubt that Manx pe oplo were exposed 
which parodied true considerateness. Inthe modern novel to the evil and corrupt influence of much disorderly and 
the mere vehemence of passion was often the ground for demoralising conduct at a certain season of the year. They 
making a base act seem noble, while the essential Christian should make up their minds that what can be done to stop 
ideals of Socialism rose above the old watchword of com- it should be done. The public opinion of the island was 
petition. Yet the time was never more urgent for pressing healthy, and would, he a sure, support them. 

home the corr sponding truth that no society can be built ee 


The utmost regret is expressed at the death of Bishop 
Smythies. He did a splendid work at Roath, his ordinary 
parochial labours ) be ing prosecuted with extraordinary and 
unflagging energ’ But his ten years labour in Central 
Africa were still more wonderful. Ile was a worthy suc- 
cessor of Edward Steere, and to say that is to say much. 
With the exception of ur. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley, 
no man has walked more miles in Eastern Central Africa * 48 . : : 
than Lisho p Smythies Tt isto be feared that thes long { meeting has been he ld at Cambridge to arrange for An association, whi h has now exX1s sted sixteen months, 
mth. ae ‘tol) ‘ > © aims at providing lectures by qualified lady lecturers, in 
marches undermined his strength Qiften he was up to his i suitable mere rial of the late Dr. Robertson mith. 
ore has <. ' - a : ; ce places which have not yet been reached by the University 
waist in water, and the natural result was fever indeed, Mr. Asquith Bill for Welsh Disestablishm« nt has Extension Societies. Courses on literature, art, and history 
he was a martyr; and he fores iw his fate, forin his farewell been discussed at the Oxford Union. It was dis ipproved have been delivered at Tewkesbury, Congleton, and other 
Ke — at ¢ 7 - s a Phe or a of the mission was of by a majority 125 towns, with encouraging support. ; 
. story of the deaths « lissionaries Ty ‘ota hlich ; ; 
die sry Oy ; Fae Hetaumenes. CRurch of Soctiand has contributed The merits of ammonia are becoming gradually under- 
clergy to do in view of the movement for during the last ten years for religious purposes £3,996,300 ; : F ‘a: aah oe taenk ak thie. ae 
They are advised by the Church 7 the Free Church has contributed £65.217,.990: while the stood. Its cleansing powers are as great as they ar 
weg? 1 4 heal hold dine papas vere nited Presiyts ma Wee ae £3 784 195 ' healthy. In the matutinal bath, which was recently 
on the subject, but to hold private and publi 9s nm ~ ave Fal sieges Ps , threatened by certain water companies with a small tax, a 
to the né wspapers in floods, and rhe Bishop of Worcester has not signed the episcopal tablespoonful of Scrubb’s Cloudy Household Ammonia 
ers of Parliament; also to try to manifesto on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, As is well forms a refreshing and useful addition. It has a softening 
wlopted for raising chapel building known, the Bishop was a most intimate friend of Bishop effect upon the water and a bracing effect upon the skin. 
them, They are also counselled to Phirlwall, whose charges ye edited. Although he has not A large shilling bottle also fulfils other requirements, by 
religion in Wales during the past igned the manifesto, the Bishop is firmly opposed to removing stains from clothes and brightening cutlery an ‘a 
Insestablishment. He thinks the Government has no silver. The praises of Scrubb’s Antiseptic Toilet Soap are 
uldress at serious intention, also deserving of celebration, and amid the rivalry which 
at the present day exists among various soaps, this will 





xcept on individual character.’ 


Mr. Gore has been giving a most interesting : 


Camb ndg re on ** The Obligation to Discern the Signs of the The Bishop of Sodor and Man, in his charge delivered 
Times. Ile said that ‘‘ the old truth had to be int anton the other day, said that public attention had of late been certainly hold its own. 








GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
* Diseases, desperate grown, 


7 f | By desperate appliance are relic ved, 
Or not at all,’ SHAKESPEARE. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. | The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not ne 

| allowed to grow desperate, but taken in time. “A 
N } t 1 ] | stitch in time saves nine”! and a timely resort to a 
mpeeneenes Sp Sinan sans 68 Se, So So See simple reme :y will avert months, nay, possibly years, 
: Pre t or Memento you | ‘ | of suffering. 


umd 25s. each or a “en 
id not give a more faithful, ready, or willing | 7 prine 7 rn] cause 0 f humen dise’ ase | is disorder of 
; ‘ 1 the Stomach, arising from oOver-indu/gence in rich 
At a & if) 
medicolegal \ food or a too frequent use of stimulants, The symp- 
toms are easily discerniile, such as Giddiness, Pa!pi- 


. 14-Carat Gold therefore never corrodes, . - . . ‘ r | Va 
£° lsediemetlppad Shnctoce saves weave ont. Smart Tennis Coats and Skirts in Cream Serge, with small bation and tering of the dieu Sick Head oh. 
%. Instantly ready for use. 1) | the pit of the Stomaen. a pene i inn a — 
heartened view of things, and a general languor o 


Pele erro fod Ayer checks in various colours, 39s. 6d. Cae aan will be warned by any indication of 


5b. Economical outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
nature given above, and seek at once a sim ple 


j. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and the 
ink pots. } remedy, which is provided in 


i. Ink im reservotr always limpld—no evapora fil Alpaca Coats and Skirts, trimmed Moiré, very cool and light, | | LAMPLOUCH’S 
in all colours, from 57s. 6d. | PYRETIC SALINE 
| 3 


. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
of which a teaspoonful in ha!f a tumbler of cold water, 


Blue and Black Serge Coats and Skirts (Coats lined Silk), taken ‘daily for’ about a week, will be fount’ most 
le 


Pen asx nearly perfect as the inventive skill 
aged persons, and with the addition of a Jitt 


trom 42s. LAMPLOUGH’S 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
SENT ON APPROVAL IF DESIRED. _LIME JUICE SYRUP 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
regulating and invigorating. 


| Ret || LAMPLOUGH’S 


is prescribed by the most eminent physicians, and 
| endorsed by many thousands of those who have 
J benefited by its use in all ranks of life. 


a ome Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., and may be 
- had of all Chemists throughout the world. 


| SOLE PROPRIETORS— 

eae OW an ene H. LAMPLOUGH, LTto., 

WEARY WOMAN'S WEAKNESS. “y EN “S World: GR RG 113. HOLBORN ; 94,OLD BROAD STREBT ; 42, FENCHURCH 

Back -Ache —always Back-Ache !—is the | ° LL ed STRERT; and 47, MONKWELL STREET, LonpDON, E.O. 
complaint of womankind. It may be con- | ‘Hair-Restoret'9/ ? 


stitutional, it may be from the drudgery of Quickly changes ae 
housework, but, what- " gray or white hairto An absolutely perfect 





tu guide us in selecting a pen 


Gold Pens, Iridium- -Tipped. 


Everlasting 


Gold Pens, Iridium-Tipped. 


From 4s. to 19s. each 


Gold Pens, Iridium-Tipped. 


Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs 


Gold Pens, Iridium-Tipped. 


Made to suit your Handwriting 


AAA 
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aes: WRAY 


Complete Tllustrated Catalogue sent post free 
on application. MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent Street, W. 











ever the cause is. it its natural colour. Hair Restorer and Dressing. 
can be cured at once ok p m , BRITISH TABLE WATER. 


. | 
by applying a _————— a a ne The Medical Profession strongly recommend 


BENSON'S PLASTER | Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of SALUTARIS 


to the aching part. THE CELEBRATED 
Inmetisto weit ood | 66 OWES” VELVETEEN WATER, 


speedy cure of Back- yy a special 
ache, Weakness in the TO charged with c onde nic ac id oes. 


Back, Spinal Neur- THOS. WALLIS « CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. Unrival alled 


algia, Kidney Pains, == Home, Club, Hotel, Restaurant, Bar, 
Th » ee ra, 


Lumbago—pains any- - z= 
Ww he ‘re, in fact, that = : a < ia E LOA R’ cS Tropic ie limates. 
internal medicine will 39 Git @ . =e Salutaris Water Co., 236, Fulham Road, London. 
not reach, and ordinary —_— rs will not . ar ‘ 
a 


touch, cured by direct’ sorption of the 2s. We ve 
medicinal prope rtie s of Benson’s Plasters. ee - Vt ? —_—— - - ee — 
it * “3 : J, *Iteannot be doubted that PEPSALIA as a Condiment 


No dearer than other plast bi 
CURE Fif Exh: } P mee ee ~~ S y - 3 is far superior to ordinary Table Salt, and that its con- 
: ifty-five Exhibition Awards. Five ‘ 2 stant use Prevents Indigestion.” 


thousand professional testimonials. : The Lancet says: “ Pepsalia affords a great aid to Digestion.” 
Price 1s. 1}4., of all Chemists, or post free on receipt ; ; URKEY CARPE | S ; 


of price, together with a copy of the “Home Nurse,’ 


5 = 3 THE 
from the Manufacturers: SE. ABURY & JOHNSON, : ei 
32 & 33, Snow Hill, London, E.C, = 4 Have never been so low in price Psa rg g DIGESTIVE 
= Fe = \ Es a= = TABLE SALT 









































as at present. 


cimeRic. es jcs"s=.| ees, MB! BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


Gents 33 as Gents 311 


POCKET xi anc Cheaven _ 2 MY \ese 500 BORDERED CARPETS, 


world-wide fame.” — The Queen. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- ' Made from Remnants and Old 
LISTS POST FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS, : mx Patterns, always in Stock 
ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. ic‘ Quers* (a ~ F LEY TYNE hs 
ir. oe ar AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ro : Tonia at my B THELOAR SONS 
—1  Ludgate Hill, London. 


Catalogues Free. _ Established 1832. HIS SOLILOQUY. 


“Yes, the ‘Lancet’ is quite 

Lavender right—‘ Pepsalia’ does afford 

* ‘A Great Aid to Digestion.’ 

‘Beware of Imitations!’ I 
Ww at er, should think so—rather! ” 


Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. Sold throughout the Country. In Bottles, V-. 2, and 8 from Chemists, Sores, and Grocers 


and at all Spiers and Pond s Establishments. 


Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON, = ™™"""? | a. & G. sTeRw, 62, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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PASTORAL PLAY 
will be held in the Grounds of th 
ALBANY CLUB, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
On SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1894, 


uished Patronage of 
H.R.H. the Princess Mary 


Under the Disting 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York Adelaide, Duchess of Teck 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge H.H. the Duke of Teck, G.C.B 


Phe Duke and Duche signified their intention of 
r irplus proceeds w given to the Princess May's Ward for 
at the Royal Ho Richmond 
Shakspere’s Comedy 
TWELFTH NIGH! or, WHAT YoOt 
Phe Play produced under the sts 
Mr. Alexander 


WILI 


or Family 

I F um ‘ily icket (6) for £1 
che Wa Re val Library, Drewe 
Albany ¢ lub, Kingston ; ane 

ordered at 5 


Estd. 


mimence at 4 Carriages may be 


BROADWOOD and SONS 
Pianoforte-Maker 
ial Warrants intment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family. 


@) OHN 


by Spe 


BROADWOODS 
inspection of their Ne 
n ees ae forte 
leg ondon, W 


SONS’ 
which 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND 


PIANOPORTES reur r SNe dl possess feature 
ant Zz 


Adjustment. 
Finish. 
Action. 
ee oe Touch and Tone 
Leg nour Numerous Gold Medals 
OHN B R INSMEAD AND _ SONS, 
Make the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, ane 2 t STREET, LONDON, W 
t Free and of the leading Musicseller 
ons AP PIANOS.—Broadwood, £ 
£10 | ) pramer. £16; Chappell, 
£2 Br wood £2 


el 

£100. e for Dt scriptive 8 
| OETZMANN ani CO.'8 GREAT SALE, 
ido Ww. 


Street 


, Baker 


£100 


I "ALMAINE and CO.’S 
Os arom CL SARA EUS SALLI 
‘ warranty. Easy terms 
7 and 11 guineas 


PIANO AND 
END OF SEASON, 
approval, carriage free 
} guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
40 guineas. 


rt all rnineas 

Full pe P rid will be wed for any instrument 

within three years if one of a higher class be taken Illus 
trations and 1 vty ulare post free lr. DALMAINE and 
Est. 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.( Open till 


K ( 1 A 


ASON. 


Saturday 


THE SE 


The winter son on the _Riviera is rendered much more enjoy- 
able by the facilities of access to Monaco and Monte Carlo, with the 
multitude of re kK truins ym the double line of railway between 

ind Mi nt enab ling parties to return, after a performance 
or a concert, or in the evening afterdinner, to any of the 
ust Where visitors are accustomed to sojourn 
under the able director, M. Rac mul 
n with * Niniche,”’ in which ¢ 
of her best days 


Theatre 

this seas 

achieved a success equal to that 

pany all of whom gained their share of applause ; 

omprised many who came to MonteCarlo 

t and from Mentone; among tl present 

were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and e Grand Duchess of 
ichtenbers 


the aristocratic 


Che programme of the Monte Carlo Theat econtinued with ‘La 
Fille de Madame got, rformed by Mesdames Montbazon 
and Gilberte ssrs. " Bert; “Mon Prince, d 
A and “BR a th Mounet-Sully, on Jan. 9. The 

had secured th t repres tion, out of Paris, of ‘Mon 

which in the capital had achieved so great a success. 
programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of two 
representations every week in the following order: ‘* Samson 
et Malia by Saint-Saens with Madame Deschamps-Jehin, Saléza 
and .. abre La S moambula Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
M Queyla and oudouresque, fils; *‘ Amy Robsart,’’ by 
with Mi ulame Sembrich and Messrs, Melchisédec 
Régiment’’; and on 
7. to clo performed by Mdlle. 

ML Queyls, and M. Boudouresque, 

m March 15, the above list of entertainments at 


In the meantime 
companied by other interesting proceedings at 


theatre was acc 
Carl 
rhere’are the ¢ 
'wice a week, 
ernational Concerts, under the 
thur Steck 
ery day willhave its 


held by M. 
rhursday and Sunday, there are the Classic al and 
competent direction « M 


nferences to be Francisque Sarcey. 


artistic performance and attraction. 
International Fine Arts Exhibition, opened from Jan. 16, is 
, f past years, in the choice and value of the works 
by great masters, and in the arrangements 
of the distinguished president, M. Georges de 


honorary 
Among 

, Detaille, 
Carolus 
Paolo 

The managing committee, 
yllect examples of the most 


Highness Princess Alic e 
e committee of patre 
ssrs. Bonnat, Gérome 
the Institut, Barthe id, 
sir Frederick Leighto 
and Alfred Stevens 
with M dle Dr mare have been able to cx 
esteemed French and foreign artists 
Monte ¢ — has other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn 
tennis, pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amuseme ate; x sides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where oo mic diseases are unknown. 
, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find themselves of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight Breaktas ro g at one of the renowned 
establishments here ( ‘ g persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiet Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 
very turn and every are presented to the eye, and winter 
here does not exist 


a . al Tal ah 

LPINE HEALTH RESORT. MALOJA, 
ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 6000 feet altitude. The 

GR AND HOTEL, KURSAAL, MALOJA;: open from June to 
September ; contains 350 Bed-rooms. Every home comfort. Special 
of ventilation and heating. New sanitary arrangements. In- 

and out-door sports; golf. English aoe Cotholic Church services. 
Resident English Physician, Dr. M ‘or all particulars 
avply to the Manager, J. F. Walther, Ha tel pe Maloja. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S 
VACHTING CRUISES 


Sy the Stes am ships GARONNE, 3876 tons register, and LUSIT- 
TANIA ms register, leaving LONDON as under, and LEITH 
tw 


has acce bepted the 


serene 


Visitors coming t 


glance 


For the NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE, 
June 13, for 28 days; June 28, for 29 days; July 18, for 28 days. 
For NORWAY and SPITZBERGEN, 
Aug. 1, for 33 days 
t Northerly point of these cruises the 
the horizon at midnight 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY and COPENHAGEN, 
ug. 22, for 21 day 
ng Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
lass Cuisine 
F.Green and Co. and } 
ANDERSON, )ERSON, { 


sun will be above 


Hot and Cold Baths, 
Head Offices 
Fenchurch Avenue, 
ondon, 
apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
West End Branch Office, 16, ¢ jockapair St., 8.W 


NORWAY.—Tour of 


Managers 
For passage 


F.4 or to the 


QU MMER TOU RS IN 
b TWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS OF 
NORWAY The well-known steam yachts ST. SUNNIVA or 
81 ROGNV ALD will leave Leith during the season as under: 
June 7, 16, and 23; July 7 and 21; August 4 and 18, Berths can be 
secured and full partic ulars, with Handbook, obtained in London 
from W. Beattie, 102, Queen Victoria Stre :. Sewell and 
Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, 8.W., and branches ; Thos. Cook and 
Son, Ludgate Circus, and branches ; H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, 
and branches; or from G. Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith 
and Chas. Merrylees, Northe rm a Whaet, Aberdeen. 


CAN: ADIAN PACIFIC 
AUSTRALIA, } 
) 





SERVICES. 
Monthly, via 
ROUND the WORLD. ANCOUVER. 

Fastest, finest. only Twin-screw Steamers on Pacific Ocean. 
Specially interesting route for tourists, through grandest scenery on 
American Continent Luxurious Hotels. CANADIAN TOURS 
arranged. Shooting, Fishing. For tic —y free illustrated books, 
time tables, apply—Canadian Pacific Rly., 67 and 68, King William 
&t., London, B.C. ; and 30, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


CHINA, JAPAN, 
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JEWSBURY and BROWN have pleasure in 
announcing that they have removed to New Premises 
at Ardwick Green, Manchester, which have been 
Specially designed for the manufacture of Mineral 
Waters, Aerated Beverages, and Brewed 
Ginger Beer. The Laboratories, Machinery, and 
‘| Appliances are thoroughly up to date, and the Water 
used comes only in contact with Pure Tin and Slate, 
thus absolutely avoiding any dangerous metallic con- 
tamination. As heretofore, only the Finest Qualities 
of Materials will be used in every department, relying 
on the quality of productions to ensure a preference 
with the consumer who requires a safe and refreshiny 
beverage of absolute purity. Supplied in Syphons, 


Bottles, and Splits. 
SHIPPERS INVITED TO APPLY FOR SPECIAL EXPORT LIST OF PRICES. 


ib Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 











Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


— 


| A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man" had not dicd out ” 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 
































U ICK CHEAP ROUTE TO DENMARK, 

J HARWICH and ESBJERG. 

venhagen Steamers sail from 

‘rg every Monday, Thursday, 

and Saturday, after arrival « of the Train le av ing London (Liverpool 

Street Station) at 9 a.m returning from Esbjerg every Tuesday, 

Weduesday, and Saturday, after arrival of 9 a.m. Train from 

Copenhagen. Return Fares: Esbjerg, 536. ; Copenhagen, as. 34. The 
service will be performed (weather and other circumstances 

mitting) by the Steam-ships Koldinghuus and Nidaros vies 

fast steamers have excellent acommmodation for passengers, and 

carry no cattle. For farther information address TEGNER, PRICE 

and ©O., 107, Fenchurch Street, London; or the Continental 

Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.« 


>» AND O. MAIL-STE 
. FROM LONDON T 
BOMBAY, GIBRAL i AR, MALTA, BRIN- 
Dist, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, 
vid BUMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO,CHINA, STRAI 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEAL \ND. ( 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and ALEX - § Fy 
DRIA . 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST. 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For P articulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Street, I and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 907,600 gallons Natural temp., 117 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the 
Most valuable in cases of Kheumatism, Gout 

been recently enlarged and perfected 

hygienic physicians says 


AMERS 
Every week. 


Every 
wtnight 


Leadenhall 


» Baths have 
One of the greatest 
most complete in Europe 
» Thermal, Vapour, Douche with 
Douchenuses from Continental 
Pulverisation, Spray, Dry and Moist Heat umage 
toons All forms of Shower and Medicated B 
Band Daily the Pump-Room. Address Manaces for 
information 


Rie HARD BENTLEY and SON’S LIST. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 


BOROUGH, TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN 
unt WOLSELEY. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with P 


Massage 


MARL- 
ANNI 
By General Vise traits 
and Plans, 32s 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY 

\ BEGINNER. By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
4 Author of “ Naucy, Cometh Up as a Flower,” && 1 vol 
crown 8vo, 68 


NOW READY 
|* MEN WERE WISE. 
eae READY 
THE 


Joan 


By E. L. SHEW. 


3 vols., cro 
NOW 

(THE POWER OF 
STUART, Author of 
NOW 

([PHOROUGH. | By 


Author of * The Masters of the W 


PAST. By ESME 
Vellacott ‘ In vols 
crown &vo. 

READY 


MARY A. M. MARKS, 


rid tvols., Crown &vo 


Ricnarp Bentiey and Sox, New Burlington Street 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by 
Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas 
NUMBER, NOW READY 
Price ONE SHILLING 
Post free ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE, 


Straight 


Lord Frederic 
JUNE 


Contains 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE from an Original Painting by 
H. G. GLINDONI 
NAT hg ASSAM 
FLED 
CLIF) E Hy NE. 


STORIES by AL mie 


© #1 
_ . ; MERI H 
SERIALS by yroNee, STOCKTON 
ween LING 
POEMS by Che ny MONS 
; PHORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER 


GENERAI 


VISCOUNT 
WOLSELEY K.P 


ARTICLES by 


BELLA 


r SON 
MARIE < AN eee 
A. H. MAL 


TSTPAT “a , ENOCH WARD, A. H. MAIL 
ILLUSTRATIONS by jPRocrok. MONTAGUE LI 
ARTHUR JULEGOODMAN, ¢ 

CLINTON P 
.a.GM 
EMRY k : 

FROST, and L. BAT Me R 


IN THE LIBRARY.’ W. A. With Illustrations 
“WITHOUT PREJUDICE,” by lL. ZANGWILI 
DE MINIMIS” and “THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH 
Editorial Offices, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.4 


Railway 


JELLAND gE 
ANTO 


spies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and 


Cay 
Bookstalls in Great Britain and Ireland 


Publishing  Offices—Londo 
(Limited), Broadway pw old 
Routledge and Sons (Limited 
The International News Company; " 
Company; Montreal: The Montreal News 


Routledge and 

Manchester: George 

New York 

Toronto News 
ompany 


Sons 


UPATION. 


tland, India, and 


NVESTMENT WITH OCC 
Many hundreds of persons from England, Sex 
elsewhere are engaged in Fruit-growing at the great Irrigation 
Colonies now being established on the River Murray, in Victoria and 
South Australia, with reference to which the “ Melbourne Argus 
reports that ‘an enormous amount of work has been accomplished ; 
the original wilderness of five years ago has been transformed, 
into a charming country with well-ordered orchards and vineyards 
fully a million of money having been laid out in the settlement of 
Mildura alone.”’ The Australian Irrigation Colonies offer a most 
attractive field for investment with or without ocenpation, the soil 
being most productive, the climate invigorating, the life healthy 
and the industry a remarkably remunerative one ‘all particulars 
and terms upon which a Fruit Plantation may be secured, may be 
obtained, post free, from the offices of the Al STRAL JAN IRRIGA 
TION COLONIES (Caarrey Bros., Limited), 35, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.« 


4 he E HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho Square. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
President—The DUKE by DEVAN toes K.G 
Treasurer—F 
Chairman of Committee—Sir nt THERFORD ALCOCK, K.U.B 
Her Royal Highness PRIN( ESS | CHRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG. 
HOLSTEIN will « » New Buildin adj: fining the Hospital on 
Friday, June} vital will not Be pen to Patients on that 
day Subscribers to "Hospital Wishing 4 attend the ceremony 
should apply at once to the Secretary for the necessary admission 
card, 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for the maintenance of the 
Hospital DAVID CANNON, Secretary 


, _—_ ree . ‘Dwrow 
C' LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 

(Established half a century) Searches and Anthentic 
Information respecting Family Arme and Vedigrees Crest and 
Motto ip heraldic colours, 7s. 6d took pate cngraves in Modern 
and Medis-val styles Heraldic Seal Engravin 

ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
me Oy 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


{ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

/ STATIONERY test quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
» charge for engraving steel die Signet rings 

Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2 “al $ 

iding andinvitation cards. Specimens free.—25, Cran- 

bourn Street. Loudon. 


HH OoPiNe COUGH. 
CROUP. 

ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
baa ee effectual cure without 


Wholesale Agents, w 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, Loudon, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stam} 








Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s per Bottle 
N° 
4 


Awarded one hundred thou- 
MORE ASTHMA 
nee 


MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
a sand franca. Gold i Silve 
N O Medals, and admitted tu be 
Particulars gratis and post 
pa. CLERY, “MARSEILLES. FRANCE, 
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MISCELLANEOUS read nor write, and who, owing to the dependence on buildings; twenty-two others were partly consumed, 
Madame Patti sang in London for the first time this others entailed by this incapacity, has suddenly found Nineteen persons were injured. Forty children were 
season at the Royal Albert Hall. on Saturday afternoon himself confronted by liabilities which he never dreamed missing in the confusion of a hurried flight from the 
May 19. Her rm ndering of Wagner's s me * Traume ”’ of. Bills had been run up for goods of which he had no houses. 
was the distinguishing feature of the occasion, for, cognisance till he was pressed for payment. One con- The new Manchester Steam Navigation Company 
save before her visitors at Craig-vy-Nos, and that only sequence was a recent sale of surplus stock which enabled proposes to place on the canal shipping representing 
quite recently, the famous prima donna has_ never eal ~ igual ania oo CnEIEn Chee Canes Bhs Seedeeate some 650,000 tons for trade with India, the Mediter- 
previously ventured to sing any composition by the teas ie ranean, South America, and the United States. This 
inaster who wrote the ‘* Nibelungen. Apart from the The drainage works in the town of Newbury, in Berk- would represent 400000 tons of traffic per annum fer 
pleasure that it afforded, the new departure may be regarded shire, have brought to light numerous bones, skulls, and the canal, and an increase of £120,000 in the Canal 
as having some importance, if only because it will help other fossil portions of animals. Various objects of flint, Company’s revenue, to say nothing of labour charges or 
to dispel the notion that Wagner's music is invariably characterising the Age of Stone, have been found in the wages. The Navigation Company’s fleet will consist of 
calculated to harm the voice. Of course there is Wagner lower layers of the peat, from which it is evident that the twelve steamers. 
ind Wagner ; but good singers, and Mad ime Patti above prehistoric ——ee of the river valley possessed great The Royal Yacht Squadron, on May 16, received 
ill ma) be re _ on to know what example of his style ds xterity in the fa ication of primitive weapons and tools. intelligence that the original Valkyrie cutter, formerly 
can be safely chosen; andil the result be as delightf il to everal articles of a later epoch have been also met with, belonging to Lord Dunraven, and sold by him to an 
the ear as it was in the ibove instance, let us hope that the such as bronze buckles of many kinds, Roman pottery, Italian gentleman, has foundered off the coast of Africa 
diva in partic ~ will add m nore from the same source and coins. with the loss of all hands. This yacht, has been sailing 
to her repertor A destructive fire, on May 15, broke out in the Base- against the Prince of Wales's Britannia in recent Mediter- 
Some Londoners will ive little difficulty in guessing ball League grounds at Boston, United States, and swept ranean regattas. The new Valkyrie, which sailed for the 
identity of the prosperous tradesman who can neither through the district of Southend; it destroyed 137 America Cup last year, is now home from New York. 








DEATH ; CHOCOLAT -MENIER. 


1? we ~ } The ‘ 1 o 
14, 1804, at St. Kilda, Me urne, Lilla Irving, Pesetiesrs 


) eloved wif f the Rev. James " Aasbinlech Ross, the 
inor Canon of Melbourne and Incumbent of Hawksburn, t HIGHEST HONOURS 
lie cond daughter of John a Agnes Radmall, AT ALL EXHIBIT IONS. 
ynnside, Woodberry Down, London, N.; aged 37 years. — AT - 
In 


I YCEUM FAUST. Every Evening at & and }-lb. Packet 
4 


MEPHIST* _— r. IRVIN For 
MAT INI bs. “ess 2% and 31, and sane ‘ +s : y + $0 r fice RN a WA LUN( ante st PVER. 
J Hu ‘ mt [= daily fron ame i 1o5 i aud wring the ver rmance e — a 
[DALY'S THEATRE. — Sole Lessee CHOCOLAT - MENIER. ial 
eeds W ns 


Manage Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY 
SEASON ler M 


ed sla AD bari sie ak . Every requisite for Mourning Attire in the Latest CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


wt AN PIER A. phat June 2 MATINEE of LA DAM Fashion kept in Stock. 


AUX CAME LIAS ets at the ty all Librar 
rs wilh ats, he het ia The First Talent in Dressmaking, and Special Orders | 
sunees eases Dave Banehy qoasented boi Bt Executed in a Day. TH E MEX ICAN 


Madame Albani, “Mise Liza Le ‘hmann Madamé e 


te ale “ a8 ver PF vu tte 

Slagle tt Bg oe os Wal | HAIR RENEWER 

rnorine in Gir v ” 1 « 

ses Harrie Ms ile a ute Bias perminion ot rT Ladies aited On at Home in any Part of the 

Kant ke Mr a Salmond pi: Douglas Powell, M c - Prevents the Hi ir from falling off. 

tisphar v , “ aS of & Auguetus s ‘ > ta t > ° 
Rakens Odin” the Steiner Glos Singen’ (lisse. faston Has Country, and Travelling Expenses not Charged. testores Grey or White Hair to its OniGiNal 
Forington, and Norcross). Solo Pianoforte, Madame Sophie Menter COLOUR. 
Solo Violins, Signor Simonetti and Master Huberman (of Warsaw Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
aged eight years Solo Violoncello, Mr. Leo Ste ’ ieOrg odour, 
prone mag ER p wy Dw on Mr Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


Sane Gone, ir, Meper Ding, Ms, do Ma Ag ag aa 7 Made-up Goods and Materials in all Subdued Shades, equally adapted for Should be in every honse where a HAIR RESRWER 


Bisaccia, and Mr. Randegger. Ticke 
and 2s. 6d., of the usual Agents: Tree, 8t. James's ] 8 is needed. 


Hall; and of N. VERT, 6, Cork Street, W j j 
POYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT Wearing out of Mourning. Sketches and Patterns Free. OF ALL, CHEMISTS & HALKDRESSERS, price 3s. 64 


PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ae 
Se EET ERAL MALL, INGTON 256 TO 264, RECENT ST., LONDON. @ MEXICAN “NOTICE. | may now be 


OPENING DAY, THURSDAY NEXT, May 31, and Duily till 
Carriages at 5 and ‘ te dat the Box-office end all obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
f ; ? ' DruG Co.,, oe 5 FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


SEE — | 59, Bold Street, t. 46, High Street, 
ERARD © er: 2 | and Rob* Roberts & Co.’s Kensington, W. 
| 

















Sold Every where 




















8, Dale Street, CELEBRATED TEA, | 27, Mincing Lane, 


Half a Century’s Reputation for Quality. 


ON HIRE YAL «xcranceo . 
LIVERPO 0 L. G Ib. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE FREE. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE. LONDON, EC. 


| 18,G'Mariboro S‘w PIANOS | 
TR AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only! Y EATING’S POWDER.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, | EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEFD WEAR, 


>, = . 22 ncitively Cure 
NEMIA (or Bloodlessnes P 0 itive ly Cured. thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by an Moths, Beetles, and all Insects (perfectly unrivalle i Harm- | owen’ 
we ECZEMA eradicated and driven from the system. Send | experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most | less t« » everything but insects. To avoid disa Arete Be st on we —— ee 
stamped addressed envelope to B.A., “Mercury” Office, Bridg- omipent Skin Doct ~ Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 peuny stamps. having * Keating's.” See the dountaes of Th 10 EATING | NY 
water, Somerset. No Cure n “Pay MOST Pg) ALT ABLI is on the outside Wrapper, without which iy ne i oa ao No pahhnane! y THE 
eeecmnrs maie AYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. j | other powder is effectual. Sold in tins, 6d. and ls. | res mM ns, Ae" & 


* ¥ * LIQUEUR or THE ‘GRANDE New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 


PD OI ine SOFT VELVETY HANDS ie See ——e (| Ce Ni PATENT DIAGONAL 


come so much into public favo “itns . account C ha ebiioad . fateotea. tin f 
of ite wonderful properties of aiding Digestion 4n soon oO ine alcutta, Iss, 4 
, and preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of y ow SEAM CORSET 
¢ @ all the principal Wine aud Spirit Merchants BY ALL WHO = EU »} y.. _ 4 will ot 1 split in the Seams nor, tear 
7 a J 2 Wai abric. ade in White, ac 
Py as wW Sele Consigqnes— 7 Bort . a Coutchediriare, Z A GB - \ te f BY and all the Fashi onabie Cole ours and 
eomemnsmmandininannis a oe EN ce Qe” as » , im \) Shades in Italian 
we \ es - ry ns ee Coutil; also in ft 
f ~~ ? Woollen Cloth. 4/11, 
. , \ * per pair and mL ards 
| 7 t 4 ITION.—E ; i & N Corset | 
BREAK FAST-SUPPER,. i f i Le CAUTION oo Y¥ & N Corset is 
: ‘ Three Gold Medals. Sold byal! Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


E DP be S 3 S | Price from 15 guincas; : 
or with B.-A. Locks, from i 
| 10 gui b-_ FY A Toilet Powder for the 




















ulneas. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. A little well Cu into the Hands or Face ont washing | | Dive Gun, wherever shown, has always taken Complexion, 


honours, Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at half the | Also for the Nursery, 


| will entirely counteract the effects of Cold Winds, Hard is troms the Makaee he A y ; 
, . or s , ~ ~ pric ‘om i] eT 1Y uN sent on ap) Tova m receiptof | - > os 
Water, and Inferior Soaps, and will render the p .0.0., and remittance returned if, on receipt, it is not eatininc- Roughness of the Skin, 
tory. Target trialallowed. A choice of : 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Ne- after Shaving, &c. 
SKIN SOFT and VELVET y volvers, embracing every novelty inthe trade. B.-L. Guns, fron 
503. to 50 guineas; B.-L. Revolvers, from 6s. 6d. to 100s. Send six Hygienic, and pre- 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. ALL THE YEAR ROUND. stamps for New! llustrated Catalogue, now ready, embrac ng every pared with Pure 


anne Bins. — Revolver up to date ; also Air-Cane and Implement 
onversions, hew barrels, Pin Fires to Central Fires, and Harmless 


Fo 
74 b ” pane Whe r to Breec hivaders, re-stocking, &c., we have a staff Materials. 
a, é sure to et Fe: men second to none in the trade. SPECTAL.—We sell Guns, 
‘ &c.,at one profit on first-cost of manufacture ; Re-stocking, from PRICE 


from ik yo Le an gh Ah nm psig Fires, from 303.; New Barrels, 
rom £2 to £10; 4. altered to C.-F., B.- L., fr yn 608.. W th PA. 
a Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, Locks ; and from 80s. with Bar Locks, including new hammers, 
h Free for 3). extra by the Sole Makers— and making upas new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 12s. In Three Tints, 
G E IS. 1s, Lower Loveday Street, 
. 


M. BEETHAM X SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM, | 6. E. LEWIS. niisiinciiit'essiithed' iss BLANCHE, 


NATURELLE, 


RUSSET CR E A M, Y owietagom 


| R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
3, New Oxford-street, THE CELEBRATED SPECIALITY FOR — ABS iy - AD 


‘iinve 2 BROWN BOOTS, 
ASTH MACURE SADDLERY, &c., 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES = . And BROWN LEATHER ofevery kind. 


ALso 
om = Sdeclapenece end Gppressies ACK and WHITE CREAM ava -1 241 
. ugh catarnh ve 14 jrimau ~~ ore pda DAY: MARTINS BL 

gnosis it0e ace oF Pe for LADIES’ BOOTS, é&c. D"LAVILLES LIQUOR 


Cigarettes, 1s. 9d A a Bw a or > i | 

free \\ ilcox, 239, Oxtord-St en —— RUSSET ——— 3} | ONE BOTTLE SUSHISER SEIT? 
j (su or to Vaseline and | | a , -_ SS TO MONTHS TREATMENT. 

p Sani Mand light cute. DA } & MA R Tl AtVs Ltd., ae Has been prescribed by Physicians with always 


plexion and light cute. 
* . 
neous affections Sun Soe ProprigtTors OF THE « = increasing success Sooune tbe upwards of fifty years. 


burn Redn ma anadlidipdietelibiaidnibaieaadtatos, 
eifiiesns Geers Se REAL JAPAN LIQUID BLACKING. MMMM | or rox ce vom F. COMAR and SON, 6, Hot 
tt Ba Sagat : Saeciae oan should whe br Descriptive adhe y wy neat peut 
C H ICAGO EXH | BI TION 5 1893. free) containing testimonials from the is AN OF 
Car.iste-and others who have been cured by 


Certificate of Award to DAY & MARTIN, Ltd. DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR. 




















PURELY Vageeasea, Perfectly Harmiess. 
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“@) LD | .THE BEST GENUINE 
JUDGE’ 


TOBACCO. icone 


Refreshing. 











x 
wor SH ENGLISH 
ure, , 

yet Dellante P F p F U NM E. 


; Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
in Perfume. | | price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


an consequence of Susttnttons plense note that 
NONE is < ENUINK ONLESS bearing our 
Name and Traae Mark on Label. 
To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, ec. 
HOLESALE—R. HOVENDE i! & SONS, 
RO 


w 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY , E.C., LONDON. 





‘7 Q UF pred ofevrire9 





The 4711 Depot: 


62, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Address Mr. N. Reuter, Manager. 








They will not entangle or break the Hair. 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
Made in Five Colours. 


For many years the standard of ~~ 3 12 CURLERS | IN BOK, FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


excellence. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


It is to-day better than ever. Drapers = — a me Ge pee Seer oe von MARK 
WHOLESALE oF R, HOovENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS ST., W axp CITY UD, Ea LON DOIN 











Smokes cool in the pipe to the last 


whiff. oll JUNO Cycles yeny szsr. 


In two flavours—MILD and FULL. 
RIGID. 
Packed only in 1, 2 & 407. foil : a } , 
: ; fPR Rend at once 








packages. FULL WEIGHT. 


ao a 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ave 
+f 





CASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. * 
« 76, BLS HOPSG ATE WITHOU T. LONDON, fF 


~~ Erery JUNO qua 


Pur KLING 

THE sg! a ow 
of all TABLE W 8, Abso- 
lutely Pure Distille ar eR ater, super- 


charged with Carbonic Acid Gas 
“ LANCET” says: “No purer 


PURELY VEGETABLE. “ ° % nore trustworthy beverage cou 
These famous hand or tripod cameras, care oo s : ae a A a 
SUGAR COATED. ( Ap ec € ‘Gnenta. @ 6 


whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 

in camera construction, are the simplest All emists. 1s. 13d toon at 4 ; 
. ’ age ‘ . of 24 Champagne Pinte, 3/- 

and most compact Photographic instru- Ch : 4 | Delivered free in London and Suburbs 


ments made. l ill ; \ 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice Smal P Small Dose. Small Price. KOLA CHAMPACNE, 
n photography, or photographic expert. A WON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 
From 1 to 100 pictures can be made | -~ ani - The Lancet says Delicate in flavour 
without recharge. —— Con ‘on * the recuperative principles of cocoa 
Strongly recommended by travellers in Ee I 1 E - cin ally good for keep- 
all parts of the globe. Me t rok the ans che ar an as An Pi W/-. Delivered 
% Be ¢ - “t t/*s vere 





TRADE MARK 























iu London ” sab 


Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1:0. 
My ° AN 0 be had of Tre Agents or direct from 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
THE PURE WATER c0., Lro., 


Manufactured solely by TRADE maRK Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 
EASTMAN Fuge SWEET SCENTS Ga, | Paes. ___LONDON, S.w. 
otogr: t ‘ 0ad., 
eh atin FRaNcirana POI ees GARDEN HOSE. 


115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. ay be obtained 
X i. Of any Chemist or MERRYWEATHER’S CHIEF SPECIALTIES : 


PARIS: 4 Plac> Vendome. Perfumer. 

Pr 1. NON-KINKABLE RED GREY RUBB®R HOSE. 
: ¢ 2. SPHINCTER GRIP RUBBER HOSE. 
3. HIGH-CLASS RED RUBBER HOSE. 


__breat hes a tragrence 














“ As a Safe, Permanent, and Wase 
ranted Cure” for Scrofula, Scarvy, 
Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
Pimples and Sores of all kinds, we 
can with confidence recommend 
Clarke’s World-famed Blood Mixture. 63,LONG Acre. 

“It is certainly the finest Blood 4 >, LONDON. 
Parifier that science and medical skill - .%& 
have brought tolight. Thousands of 02 
Testimonials from all parts. Sold 


) 
everywhere, at Zs. 9d. per bottle, Made on the same lines as the Hose used with their 
° celebrated Fire Engines. 


Beware of worthless imitations or 
substitutes. MERRYWEATHER’S HIGH-CLASS GARDEN PUMPS. : 


HinpesiCuRuers | es. = 


TOGETHER WITH 


In 6D. 4 16 USED WITHOUT HEAT. So PARAGON “LAURUS 


, | ‘Sp 
BOXES, OF ALL gunna : \ kK OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER 


HAIRORESSERS 











AND FANCY Ms 
Sa \ ~. we t This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
euccneons . ——_ ae and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It is 

universally recommended by Physicians as “ A powerful 
rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forees.” Sold by 


sigiatelaasit eee oe ARTICLES UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ONT THESE FRAMES Chemists and Steven, delivered free by Importers. 
ernmieenaet A. tonven- ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS a ae 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 


‘‘ Retained when 
other foods are 
jected. It is 
valuable.” — 


London Medical 
Record. 


INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 


: ‘WAllC » Benger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
LS PINA LLS * of 5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 




















BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Sliver Cases, Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


In Silver Cases, 
J “SPECIAL J K [ Vy R 
MAKE” 
Fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 
throughout, and strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of 
the best made, and far superior for strength and timekeeping to all other “ 
Watches sold at the same price. 
, The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all j 
over, or Polished Plain, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


hi 
y 


hy 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Choice Collection of Gold Gem Rings on view. 
Largest Stock in London. Inspection invited. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
4 4 J. W. BENSON’S INTERCHANGEABLE 
| 2 ; 








SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accu- 
ny Of these Watches will be sent Pree and 





racy in each part, ae Ge case of break- yn bing Gold Albert Chains in a Great Variety of 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, age, cheap and efficient repair. + : 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office . 


Patterns to Match, from 
renee . ton. See Benson’s Illustrated “Book, containing fu 1) varticulars of 
Order, payable at General Post Op'ce Wa C 5 » ily «x a E 

















s. 
See Illustrated Pamphlet, post free. 


J.W. BENSON csz:::cezz, STEAM FactoRY, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.¢.; iixassavamere.= 


ey And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
SELECTIONS SENT TO THE COUNTRY OW APPROVAL ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. 
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